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INTRODUCTION 


Since 1961 at the meeting in Malua, Western Samoa, the leaders of the 
Pacific Churches and the Mission Boards working in the region, discussed 
as one of the priorities of the Pacific Churches the need to upgrade 
theological education in the region in order to enable Pacific Islanders 
to study theology in their environment and also to give opportunities 
to many. The commitment given in responding to the need was overwhelming 
which culminates in the establishment of the ecumenical Pacific 
Theological College, Suva in 1966. 

Today the graduates of the Pacific Theological .College are scattered 
throughout the region; most of them are holding leadership responsi¬ 
bilities in their islands. 

Several years later :in 1972 the Pacific Regional Seminary of the Roman 
Catholic Church was also established in Suva. By the end of this year 
there will be 27 graduates from PRS. 

Year by year the opposite of what is happening in other parts of the 
world is being experienced in both of these regional Theological Colleges. 
More and more individuals apply to the Theological College as students 
and give their lives to be full-time employees of the Churches. 

As the changes and development in the region bring its joy and sorrow 
to her people, believers in most places begin to raise critical questions 
regarding their faith, its foundation,.scriptures and theology. As 
a result the issue on ministerial formation and theological education 
is often mentioned in regional meetings. 

The Third PCC Assembly that was held in Fort Moresby in 1976 passed 
this resolution regarding theological education: "That this Assembly 
requests that more time be given when it meets to the discussion of 
theological education". 

In 1977 my first year as the General Secretary, I attended the 
Theological Education Fund Meeting of the World Council of Churches. 

My personal interest in theological education and the stimulation gained 
from that international meeting, made me more aware of the need to 
continue reflecting on the ministerial formation in the region. 

Another important meeting in 1977 was the regional consultation on 
Christian Education which was sponsored by the Programme on Christian 
Education of the PCC in January, in Suva. At this meeting when Christian 
Education personnel from member Churches attended, the "Reshaping of 
the Educational Ministry" encouraging community development approach 
was emphasised. 

The PCC 1976 Assembly resolution with the above meetings somewhat gave 
directions to the Secretariat to pursue in depth the issue of theological 
education in the region. As a result in consultation with the Pacific 
Theological College, the Pacific Regional Seminary and the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools, the Papauta Meeting was held. 

This report includes the story of the consultation. The recommendations- 
on page 9, reveal the issues and problems that the participants struggled 
with. One of the main thoughts that came out strongly is the need for 
horizontal emphasis on theological education. Theology is the concern of 
all believers. Theological students, priests and ministers, lay leaders 
and the laity need theological education where they can reflect their 
faith with their day to day activities with their communities and the 
society as a whole. Sharing of resources and exchange of personnel and 
Students Jj another point' that was stressed. Highlighting the particular 
gift and emphasis and unique contribution of different theological schools 
and lay training centre in the region is another. 


n. 
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It is the hope of the organising committee that appropriate bodies will 
follow up the relevant section of the report for action. Whatever 
happens to them it is oiir concern that as the Chrisitian Churches have 
such a strong influence in the communities of the Pacific Islands and 
as the people are raising critical questions regarding their faith in 
a living, loving and a righteous God, and a God of justice, the Church 
should be able to meet their needs and challenge their faith in helping 
build the communities that God expects of His believers. 

Now as the PCC Secretariat prepares for the 4th PCC Assembly to be held 
in May 1981, it is our prayers that these discussions and implementations 
of the discussions of the Panaufea Meeting will help the Assembly sharpen 
its vision on the issue. 

I personally hope and pfay that as more members participate in theological 
reflection, as ministerial formation in the region improves and becomes 
more and more relevant to today’s reality and as more creative 
theologians are identified, the Pacific Church members and leaders will 
seriously take the challenge to put their thinking in writing. There 
is very little written in terms of "Pacific theology" and its message. 

We are overdosed with theological books in other contexts but very few 
with Pacific context and realities. How is God incarnating ;himself with 
Pacific situations? If you feel challenged please continue to reflect, 
write your gifts and share it. 

The organising committee apologise for the very late production of this 
report. Circumstances were such that it could not be produced on time. 
Please forgive us and we trust that in spite of its lateness - , readers 
will be able to share the feelings and the outcome of the Papsuta Meeting. 

The organising committee wish to record its appreciation to the member 
Churches; to the Theological Colleges, to our partners from overseas 
who helped with the finance, to the World Council of Churches Programme 
on Theological Education, to the Principal of Papauta Girls’ School, 
staff and students, to the Fellowship of Christian Churches in Samoa 
for hosting the meeting, to the Broadcasting Station in Apia, to the 
fraternal delegate from, the Caribbean Conference of Churches and others, 
to the speakers and observers, and to the participants for the. part.* 
they played and input given, to the Church members in Apia for their 
generous hospitality. Last but not least to Mrs Zelda Stowers for 
typing the manuscript in such a short time. 

Let us continue to reflect and grow in our theological understanding 
and share the message and God's truth with others. 


LORINE TEVI (MRS) 


October 20, 1980. 
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PRAYER AT OPENING WORSHIP 

- Rev. Vavae Toma, First General Secretary of the PCC 

0 God our loving Father, we thank you very much indeed for Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour, your only Son who draws all men to you throug 
his death on the cross. 


Today in Papauta, you have drawn us together in safety from various 
places where we are serving you • We are here in the name of Jesus o 
stau together, study together your Word and to praise together your 
holy name, as we worship you now. We thank you so much for making , vs 
drawing together possible. We thank you for your gift of coy wo a ways 
find in our hearts; the joy of serving others in your name, 3<>y 

we now feel in meeting one another as sisters and brothers m the Lord, 

in this very place. 

Looking back to the past years of our Pacific Church history, we have 
found with shame a lot of your work, that we ought to have done, a 
net some of it we have only done in part, and most of it was fJt 
''completely undone, because we have been afraid so much of having it 
done, according to your will. T7 e not only have been separa e JJ 
ocean barriers or by coconut curtains of customs and cultures of -e 
Pacific, but we have also been divided from one another for many years, 
confessionally, church-authoritatively, church-organisationally, _ 

church-traditionally, or even spiritually, because of our theologica 
hard-heartedness, our church pride, our personal selfishness, and our 
discipleship in words only that causes our disobedience to your holy 
will. This is one of our biggest sins; and for this 0 laving Father, 
we confess with humility, that we ministers, church e-a ers an 
theologians are the biggest sinners in the Pacific world, as you know 

us individually quite well. We ask your forgiveness for us. We badly 

need your power of renewal to renew our mind, heart and our spin . 

At the same time of our looking back, we have also found with wonder 
the great miracle of your wonderful love. It has been in your own 
time and in your own programme, that you have knocked down ' in ° pieces 
the coconut barriers which divided us from one another. You have 
already called us out together in 1961 in Malua where the miracle of 
the birth of the new togetherness of the Churches of the Pacific^ook 
place. Then the new relationship of the Pacific Churches started to 
grow. The new attitude of the Pacific Christian Education began o 
"come into being. The new relationship of the Pacific theological 
schools emerged, and the raising of the standard of education of the 
future ministry came to be undertaken in our own area in the Pacific. 
Today, our being here in Papauta is one of the outcomes that came out 
of that marvellous doing of your loving hand. For this and the many 
other wonderful doings you have done for the life and work of the 
Churches in the Pacific, we thank you so much indeed, 0 Lord God. 


Once more Loving Father, we pray that your presence in all these 
meetings may be" greatly felt by all the participants involved. We 
believe that where two or three are gathered together m your name, 
you also are present with them. Come down 0 Holy Father, to start, 
to continue and to conclude this consultation. Through your guidance 
alone, this consultation will be a successful and a fruitful one. 


Hear these prayers of our hearts, 0 Lord, and may they be acceptable 
to you. We ask all these in and through the name of Jesus Christ our 

Lord. 


Amen. 
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THE PROGRAMME . 

The Papauta Consultation on Theological Education in the South Pacific 
began with a warm welcome by members of the Fellowship of Christian 
Churches in Samoa, who led the opening service of worship where 
Fr Louis Beauchemin spoke from his long experience of ecumenical 
witness in Samoa. 

Each morning and evening, worship was conducted by members of the 
consultation, while Dr Leland Mebust of the Pacific Theological 
College led the daily Bible Study sessions. On Sunday, delegates were 
welcomed in local congregations of the Catholic, Congregational and 
Methodist Churches, shared in their worship, and met with the people 
in the toonai or church family meal after the service. 

During the plenary sessions- in the first two days led by the Chairperson, 
Mrs Lorine Tevi, General Secretary of the Pacific Conference of Churches, 
Church and College representatives described the situation faced by 
their Churches and Colleges, and spoke of their programmes and goals, 
their plans and hopes for preparing people for Christian ministry. 

In the afternoons groups struggled to identify issues and needs 
described in the College and Church reports. 

Then various models of Theological Education were shared and explored, 
before the meeting moved on to final discussions centred on possible 
local and regional strategies for future development. All of these 
discussions and thinking is reflected in the final recommendations 
approved in the final sessions of the Consultation. 

Thoughtful and at times provocative material was presented by a series 
of speakers in the evening sessions. One of the highlights was when 
Dr Ron Crocombe, Director of the Institute of Pacific Studies of t e 
University of the South Pacific, and Mr Albert Wendt, Director of the 
Apia Centre of the University, spoke at a public gathering in tne 
Mafeea o Tina in Apia. Responses and discussion that followe t e 
speakers' presentations raised important issues. 

An Agape meal and celebration, where Bishop Finau of Tonga gave a final 
address, was a climax to the week of meetings and pointed firmly towards 
the future task of ecumenical witness and ministry in the South Pacific. 

The General Meeting of the Association of Theological Schools (SPATS) 
followed the closing session of the Consultation. 
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CONSULTATION RECOMMENDATIONS 

We call on the Churches of the Pacific to reflect again on what the 
mission and ministry of the Church is today. There is a need to 
radically reshape our training for the future. 

The Church has and needs a variety of ministries. These ministries 
require both men and women. The consultation has seen the need to 
develop the abilities of the Pacific Peoples to fulfill their 
ministries. We have seen the need to improve training. 

Development of training requires planning. We believe that we not 
only should but that we must work together to share our common 
resources of buildings, of skills and of personnel. Training for 
ministry should be practical as well as academic. 

We believe that basic resources for theological education are found 
within the Pacific Comnfunities. It is there that Christian action and 
reflection enables people to discover */ho they are as Christians and 
what is their mission in Society. At the same time there is a 
continuing place for separated reflective communities and colleges. 

Recommendations : 

1. This Consultation recommends, that involvement in the community be 
an essential and integral part of theological education. Those 
training for ministry in the Pacific need to be involved throughout 
their training with the people to whom they will minister. 

2. In order to ensure wise stewardship of resources in terms of 
personnel, finance, land and buildings, the Consultation recommends: 
that all Churches and Colleges consider seriously the desirability 
of common staff pools, creation of areas of joint curricula, and 
joint use of property and resources. 

3. The Consultation asks.* 

* What different kinds of ministries are needed? 

* How do ministers spend their time? 

* What do Churches really want their ministers to do? 

and the Consultation recommends that colleges initiate studies of 
these questions and reshape their programmes accordingly. 

4. We ask colleges to think afresh about various ministries in 
relation to the mission of the whole Church. Special attention 
should be given to Pacific documents such as, 

a) The Report of the Third Assembly of the PCC held in Port Moresby 

b) "Development is People" 

"Pacifique *77" 

"The Tubiana Workshop" (Available Church and Society Commission 
PCC) 

"Ratio Fundamentalis" (A development document of the Roman 
Catholic Church) 

These resources should be available in all Theological College 
Libraries. 

5. We recommend that Churches and Colleges give careful thought to 
the question of entrance requirements particularly an applicant's 
commitment, leadership potential, academic qualifications and 
maturity. 

6. This Consultation recommends that in order to enrich the experiences 
of younger people and to prepare them for the challenges of future 
Church leadership, that Churches sponsor exchange programmes. 
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7. That SPATS encourage local, sub-regional and regional seminars 

on Pacific Theology and that findings be published with a view to 
becoming resources for Theological Education. 

8. That PCC and SPATS sponsor a Consultation on the Theology of 
Pacific Ecumenism within the next two years. 

9. That Theological Colleges give urgent attention to spiritual growth 
in their communities. 

10. That Regional Inter Church cooperation and sharing of resources, 
especially finances be encouraged. 

PTC/PRS : 

11. This Consultation recommends that the Regional Colleges, 

a) 'fork towards a common staff pool. 

h) Engage together in development of authentic and creative 
common life. 

c) Work together with the Churches to create programmes for 

continuing education and lay training. 

d) Encourage common ecumenical discussions. 

12. This Consultation recommends 

a) That the PTC continue to offer its B.D. and Diploma as well 

as upgrading, to offer a new degree which would include some 
options for specialisation and in which part of the training 
is carried out in local Churches. 

b) To ensure the quality, authenticity and creativity of the 

upgraded programmes of PTC we recommend to the PTC Council 
that it formulate staff development proposals for graduates 
of academic quality, spirituality and who have a concern for 
the region as a whole. 

i) that a proposal be prepared for the PTE and other bodies 
which will enable these graduates to work towards suitable 
Doctoral degrees. (These should ensure cross cultural 
experiences. Suggested centres: Asia, Africa, Caribbean, 
etc). Graduates working towards such degrees would do so 
with a view to becoming a member of the staff at PTC. 

ii) that the staff development plan should nominate outstanding 
persons of some teaching experience, and that member 
Churches of PCC be requested to release these persons for 
this specific purpose. 

iii) that the overall development programmes should be sensitive 
to gaps created in the teaching staff of local schools and 
see itself as having a responsibility to help with this 
problem also. 

13. The Consultation seeks more emphasis on Christian Education at 
the Pacific Theological College. We recommend to the PTC Council 

that it 

a) include Christian Education as an integral part of the 
curriculum 

b) employ a Christian Education person on the faculty as a 
catalyst 

c) treat the matter as having high priority 

d) if necessary make it a joint venture of PCC and PTC in 
consultation with PRS and USP. 

14. The Consultation recommends to the PTC Council that every effort 
be made to fill one of its four staff vacancies with a suitably 
qualified woman. 
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Women in Ministry ; 

15. This Consultation recommends; 

a) that the Churches encourage the training of women and give 

opportunities for women to participate creatively in the 
decision making of the Churches 

b) that each local College consider the possibility of a woman 

staff member in the near future 

c) that all Colleges offer courses for all students on the role 

and status of women in the Church 

d) that women participate in all courses in their own right 

towards full ordination and that provisions be made for care 
of the children. 

Continuing Education and Growth : 

16. The Consultation recommends that all Pacific Island Churches seek 
to encourage continuing Education of their people. 

17. With a view to improving communication skills we urge that the 
Theological Educators themselves receive continuing education in 
educational theory and practice. A critical awareness is required 
in order that the study of methodology does not become divorced 
from theological reflection. 

18. We request SPATS with the aid of the PTE to organise gatherings 
of Theolagioal Educators for personal growth and development, 
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EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF FRENCH POLYNESIA 

The Church has different congregations in town, district and island 
ministering to different ethnic groups; French, Chinese and Tahitian. 

The task is to train men and women to work in different areas, and 
among different groups. 

A four year work programme was begun in 1979 to work in the 
spiritual, educational and social spheres. It included 

* evangelisation of the church by itself 

* mobilisation of children throughout the Sunday School 

* camps for young people 

* catechism for young adults for confirmation 

* mobilisation of each member of church so the church becomes a 

family where everyone works, with a special emphasis on Bible 
Study 

Training of leaders is one of the main concerns of the church. 
Students go to France or Fiji for advanced training. 

A.t Whitsun 1977 a festival of Protestant and Catholic religious songs 
was organised by both churches. 

t committee consisting of Protestant, Catholic, Adventist and 
Sanitos was formed to work on a revised translation of the Tahitian Bible. 


Hermon Theological College 

a) The Lecturers 

* T e have 3 full time lecturers; myself and pastor Vernier for the 
students and their wives and Mrs Tupu at present only teaches the 
wives of the students. 

The five other lecturers teach a few hours a week. 

b) The Students 

At present we have 8 students and we expect to have 6 new students 
beginning in February 1978. This will bring the total to 14. There 
are 37 candidates but of these we will only take 6 as that is all 
we have room for. 

c) Standard 

We have students of all levels of education from, primary to 
baccalaureat. They all worked before entering the College. Their 
ages range from 22 to 30. 

d) Training 

He have; 2 students in second year at PTC. 

3 students in first year at PTC. 

1 student in third year in Strasbourg, France. 

8 students in first year at Hermon College. 









In Samoa too* this has also been the case. Moamoa Theological 
College came into being in answer to the pastoral problem of the need 
for village leaders to aid in the Church f s ministry to the people. 

As it begins its second century of operation it is still involved in 
training those needed to serve in the pastoral ministry. This however 
has to be done in the light of the present situation and the present 
pastoral need. 

In the light of these reflections it is possible, and also necessary 
to express the goals and objectives of Moamoa Theological College. 

G oals and Objectives : 

Moamoa Theological College is a professional school for the express 
purpose of the education and training of young men and women who are 
candidates for ministry in the Catholic Church in the diocese of Samoa 
and Tokelau. Its various programs are designed to develop the necessary 
personal qualities of those who would be ministers, along with their 
skills and talents in ways be^t suited to the ministry of this local 
Church. 


It provides a complete education for those persons who are married 
and wish to serve full time in the ministry of catechist. It can and 
should also provide courses for those who would serve in the lay 
ministries. It likewise provides an introductory course of two years 
for* those young men who would serve in the diocesan priesthood,,and 
for young men and women who w T ould wish to enter religious orders 
involved in work for the diocese. 

Since the Church is a mystery, one cannot easily formulate programs 
for ministry without seeking models or ways to view the Church. Some 
would say that there are three ways to view it: that of Kerygma or 
heralding, that of Koinonia or community and that of Deaconia or service. 
Others would express a fivefold set of models: the Church as herald, 
the Church as community, the Church as Institution, the Church as sign 
or sacrament, and the Church as servant. Whichever way one viex^s it, 
ministry in the Church has many forms, and there are diverse ministries. 
Some of them have been articulated, such as tne lay ministries of 
lector and acolyte. Others have not been in practice, as catechist and 
lay Eucharistic minister. Other forms and ideas still in the incipient 
stage, await futher evolution. Moamoa Theological College in its purpose 
is to be open to these forms of ministry, to help them develop and if 
it deems it necessary to help others to come into being. 

The College first of all has the task of the formation and education 
of catechists and their wives in a four year residential course. Upon 
passing an entrance examination which tests their suitability, and with 
letters of recommendation from their parish priest and from the school 
last attended, they will be accepted to begin the four year course. 

During this first year of residency, psychological tests will be admin¬ 
istered to test their maturity and motivation. This testing will 
determine whether they can continue as acceptable candidates. 

The course of studies for the four years is to prepare them in a 
practical way for ministry in the local Church. After the initial year 
of preparatory studies the next three years will be with half the year 
studying theory, the other half in its practical application. 

The initial year academically will concentrate on a good basic 
knowledge of English, and a basic course in religious education, and 
Christian living, supplemented by other courses as the staff sees fit. 









The daily routine at the College is as follows* 

In the morning courses for men and wives together . 

In the afternoon practical work - schools and hospital for the men 
and special courses and practical work for the women. 

On Saturday the students are training in methods of door to door 
evangelisation. 

On Sunday the College visits parishes taking part as much as 
possible in the life of the parishes? Sunday School, services, 

Bible study. ' 

During the holidays couples are sent to training centres to obtain 
diplomas as youth leaders. 

By this method of training, the College hopes to teach the students 
to listen to God with one ear and with the other ear to listen to 
the people. 

We are training the men to become ministers together with their 
wives as we believe that the numerous needs of the parishes require 
more and more the work of a couple in the service of the Lord. 

e) Aims 

1. To train as quickly as possible as many ministers as possible, to 
meet the needs of the increasing number of parishes x^ithout 
ministers. 

2„ A second task, while training new ministers, is to establish a 
programme for refresher courses for ministers. 

3. A third task is to establish a programme for training lay people. 

Hermon College would like to be of service not just to a small group 
I shall call theologians but to God and with God to all the people and 
all the different ethnic groups that it contains 

We believe that in training the student and his wife together they 
can be of better service to the Lord in their congregation. As we wish 
to awaken the Church to become a family where each member participates 
in the work it is better to start that by training the future minister 
and his wife to work together in the pastoral ministry. TT e do not ordain 
the couple as ministers, only the husband. ut soi e aspects of the 
pastoral work are carried out by them both. 


EKALESIA NIUE 


The Ekalesia Niue consists of thirteen local churches. Each of these 
local Churches is presided by ministers provided by the Ekalesia Niue. 

Its Advisory body consists of the President, Secretary, Treasurer and the 
Executive Committee. The Committee members are chosen as follows: two 
from the parish Ministers, two from the local churches, one from the 
Fellowship of Christian Women. 

The Executive Committee, in 1975, was aware that the situation where 
the Ekalesia Niue is heading, is not very healthy. This is due to the 
constant migration to New Zealand. 

Looking from the church Ministerial point of view, there is, and 
there will be shortness of Pastors for the Church. This is because, we 
find it very difficult to find replacements for the many retiring Pastors. 
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Financially the Ekalesia Niue is not healthy enough to afford four 
or five students to send overseas for training as Pastors. The pace 
we are moving now is one student every four years. 

The inflation of the New Zealand currency (Samoa Fiji) affects us 
very badly which means that we have to find some way to raise extra 
dollars for our Scholarship Fund. 

Among other reasons, the Ekalesia Niue in the last Assembly passed 
a resolution to establish a Theological School in Niue. A special 
Committee was formed to look into this in detail. 

At present, we have one student in Samoa, three in New Zealand and 
two in Lautoka Fiji Bible College. Hopefully we will send one in the 
very near future to P.T.C. 

\'e have four parishes without ministers now, but our strong team 
of laymen is very helpful. 

To bring this brief report to a conclusion, we will continue sending 
our students to Samoa - Fiji - and New Zealand and other places, which 
will give them a wider education on contemporary issues both about the 
Church and the World (Pacific). 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN SAMOA 
Malua Theological College 

Malua Theological College is an institution of learning with the 
primary purpose of preparing men and women for the Christian ministry 
in Samoan village communities. The prospective minister serves for a 
ifiinimum of 4 years to equip him for ministry. He is guided in 
devotional services, studies in formulated courses, encouraged to be 
mature in character and attitude, and resourceful in outlook. The 
student is assisted to be a dedicated and committed Christian in social 
a spiritual leadership in the service of Jesus Christ and urged on by 
a concern for people. 

Entry requirements : Students must be over 21 years of age, a 
communicant member of the church for several years, have passed New 
Zealand School Certificate, and passed the Malua College entrance 
examination (Old Testament, New Testament, English) and be approved by 
the Elders Committee after a final interview. 

The Church is yet to allow female registered students. 


Weekly routine : 


Sunday 

Monday - Wednesday 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Community Worship - 2 services 
Lectures in the mornings 7.40 am - 12.40 pm 
Campus Work 2.00 pm - 4.00 pm 

Study at night until 10.00 pm 

Lectures in the morning - sports in the afternoon 
Sermon Class - Lectures - afternoon outing 
Plantation and Campus Work 


Students' wives: 2 evening lectures during the week 

1 day home economic class 
1 afternoon sports 


Morning devotions every day from Monday to Thursday and evening 
devotion (either by families or the student body as a whole) everv day 
except Sunday . 
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Courses: 




Old Testament: 

(a) 

Introduction 



(b) 

Exegesis of prescribed books 

in English 


(c) 

History of Israel 


New Testament: 

(a) 

Introduction 

in English and Greek 


(b) 

Exegesis of prescribed books 

Theology: 

(a) 

Introduction 


(b) 

Theology I, II, and III. 


Ethics: 




History: 

(a) 

Early 



(b) 

Reformation 



(c) 

Modern 



(d) 

Pacific Church History 



History of Religions : 

Homeletics : 

Field Work : 

Students in their senior years are assigned to work with ministers 
and in government departments (e.g. Hospital, Police, etc) during the 
weekends. 

The students sit two major examinations during the year; one in 
July and the other in November. Essays are also set in each course. 

From all these courses the staff assesses the academic ability of 
each student. 

As preaching is very important for the ministry, every week when 
the College is in session a student is assigned to preach in the Sermon 
Class. Students in their third and fourth year cake turns to preach 
in the Jubilee Hall on Sundays and twice or thrice a term they go to 
districts preaching to the nearer church districts. 

Students' Wives : 

The wives are given lectures twice or more during the week. They 
are also trained in the home economics and kindergarten programs in the 
College. Those of the wives who are capable of understanding lectures 
given to male students are encouraged to attend. 

The wives and the students take turns in Sunday School training 
and teaching in our Sunday School. 

Sports : 

All students and wives are interested in playing and the College 
has encouraged them to do so. 

Library : 

All those in the College are seriously encouraged to use the library. 
We have many good books which have often been recommended to the students 
to read. It is rather unfortunate that there is not enough space in our 
present library to contain all the books we have. 
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Maintenance and Fee s; 

All the College buildings are maintained by grants from the Church. 
There are also grants for stationary, library books, and furniture for 
the class rooms. 

In 1978, a single student *;as asked to pay $70.50 for the first 
term. Much of this goes towards food and the rest for the books, 
medicines, light, sports etc. On the other hand, the couples are asked 
to pay $23,00 or more for the first term. This is less because they 
provide for their own food. 

Staff : 

At the moment the staff consists of four full time members and two 
part time, a bursar and a typist. 

Almost all the administration in the College is the responsibility 
of the Principal and the staff. 

Number of Students : 1978 - 64 altogether 

31 married 


METHODIST CHURCH IN SAMOA 
■Hiula Theological College 


Aims : 

(1) To equip students for ministry in Samoa. 

( 2 ) To train and prepare students for further studies i.e.: P.T.C. 

(3) To train students to be able to x<rork 

- growing understanding of himself and his relation to God 

- .growing understanding of his responsibility before God 

- grow in leadership qualities 

(a) to a deeper understanding of the Gospel in the Samoan context, and 
the religious setting of the chutch, so that students may come to 
a deeper understanding of the ministry, and to a more effectual 
encounter with the life of the society. 

(b) to a deeper understanding of the wider world Theological traditions 
and other cultures that have influenced the Samoan way of life. 

Courses of Study : 

A. Preparatory Courses : ( First Year ) 

This is for all students who will progress to the Diploma in Theology 
Courses. Students are expected to have a general understanding of the 
major study areas which they will take in Diploma Programme. 

These courses will be offered for one Term. 

1. Understanding Old Testament 

2. Introduction to New Testament 

3. Introduction to Greek 

4. Introduction to Theology 

5. Homiletics 

6. Study of Society 


to 
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B. Diploma in Theology Courses ; 


This is a four year course in the basic subjects considered 
necessary to prepare students for the ministry. The course is divided 
into two parts. Part I and Part II. The total subjects required 
number sixteen. 


PART I 


PART II 


New Testament I 
Old Testament I 
Theology I 
Christian Worship 


New Testament II 
Old Testament II 
Theology II 

History II (Reformation) 


ALTERNATE YEAR 

Christian Education 
Christian fithics I 
Pacific Studies 
Church History I 


, ALTERNATE YEAR 

Christian Ethics II 
Christian Mission 
Pastoral Theology 
*Philosophy of Religion 
*Methodism 


N.B. Philosophy of Religion and Methodism will be offered optionally 
for the Diploma in Theology required credits. But.students will be 
required to study both subjects and examination papers will be set in 
the same manner as other Diploma in Theology Courses. 

Samoan Culture and Custom : (Observation and Learning) 

In addition to the regular courses is a Study of the Samoan 
Culture and Custom - language and Samoan traditions. 

This is an24 hour teaching course. Its method of instruction is 
very traditional Samoan way of learning i.e. observing and hearing 
and experiencing in every day life of the community. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SAMOA 
Moamoa Theological College 

Preamble 

"Jesus Christ, yesterday, today and forever." The "How" of this - 
to be Jesus Christ - is always the task and privilege of the Church. 
Since the Church is the Sacrament of Jesus Christ who is the Sacrament 
of God the Father, she always has to seek new ways to express herself 
in the conditions of the life of every age. It is however, in the 
pastoral situation that one must look for this concretely, in the 
people who make up the community. In them and in their lives is the 
mystery of the Church, and hence, of Jesus Christ, unfolded. 

The way that the Church has expressed herself in the course of 
history has allowed many forms . The Church however is a pilgrim 
Church, and therefore could stray, could fall into sin, could need to 
be reformed. At the same time, she expresses herself in the lives of 
persons; this is the way that she makes herself real and concrete: in 
the human. Because there are persons involved, there is the task of 
of ministry in caring for them, guiding and leading them, healing them, 
helping them which we call the pastoraittask of ministry. Ministry 
itself has had its variety of forms and expressions but always in 
answer to the needs of the pastoral situation. Even in being reformed, 
it has always been within the pastoral situation. All reforms also have 
been to benefit ultimately the pastoral situation. 

6?t> : il \ ' ... 

\ . 


t- 
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Behavioural development will be sought through the programs 
formation. The third factor is that of spiritual knowledge and growth 
commensurate with the age and understanding of the student. 

The second year will be devoted to religious education and all the 
elements necessary in its practice. It would stress the lay ministry 
of lector. In Its practical application, the students would be giving 
courses, under direction, of a few days duration to help the religion 
teachers of the parishes and parents with the local religious education 
program. They would also give updating courses to the already commissioned 
catechists who would be willing. 

In the third year, the stress would be on liturgy. Hence, there 
woula be the study of sacramental theology with the cultus involved. 

The lay ministry of acolyte would center in the teaching. The practical 
side of the course would be in the parish implementation of well 
instructed.lay Eucharistic ministers, and for those ministering to the 
sick. There would be further updating courses to be given to the present 
catechists. 

In the fourth year, the stress educationally would be in leadership 
training, organizational skills and personnel management. This training 
both theoretically and practically will be to enable them to become 
competent as ..parish coordinators. The failure or success in this 
particular aspect would decide if the candidate is to be a new type of 
village catechist or a very competent parish coordinator, able to assist 
the parish priest in all the villages of the parish. 

The introductory course of two years for those who would be semi¬ 
narians, and for those who would be members of religious orders would 
have an initial year as above, and a second year which would give them 
a better idea of the ministries in their future life. This second year 
would have much of the practical,, and in this way could test them in the 
lives they wish to pursue, or open up the talents they have. During 
this second year there would be testing to s ee that before going to 
Suva or their religious orders they have sufficient maturity and the 
proner motivations. 


SUGGESTION - COMBINED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE FOR SAMOA 

The following statement was made by the Association of Staffs of 
three Theological Colleges - Malua, Piula and Moamoa, in April 1969. 

In our periodic meetings we have become keenly aware of the urgent 
need for upgrading the ministerial training for the service of the 
Churches in our evolving Samoan society. 

We sincerely believe it practically impossible for each Church to 
meet this urgent need separately and in isolation, considering the 
exacting staff requirements of a theological school, the expensive 
library facilities, not to mention the long-range, far-reaching effects 
of such isolation on the future of the Church in Samoa. 

For such considerations we deem it necessary that the three Colleges 
be brought together on one site in the context of a broader fellowship, 
to share in the advantages of common lectures by a consistently excellent 
staff provided from the resources of the three Churches, common library 
facilities, common worship where indicated, and common daily life 
together. Particular lectures and particular worship would be included 
of course, in consideration of theological and pastoral requirements of 
each Church. 
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Tho staff i should have such thoughts on the future of our 

heological Colleges, we attribute entirely to the workings of the Holy 

pa^ts of n the r t ? kn ° W that thlS Same thinkin S obtains in other ‘ 

uprooted 1 h G ^ Theol °gical Colleges have actually been 

doing"so d haVe C ° mG together> whlle others are in the process of 

For our part, it would be more comfortable and more convenient not 

serviceable 0 th GUghtS ’ but at the P rice of remissness in God's 
seivice, given that we as responsible Christians stand, not only under 
God's love, but under His judgement as well. 7 

nn J5 ?: S prebiminar ’ 7 statement of principle we are not elaborating 

or^arbedbr tog ? bh ® r of thG three Colleges oneone site would be 

derail, if xt proved difficult for all three Colleges to 

wi 4; ;:f r U COald be adv cnfcageous to staff in a small way 

full Sl^shifof the thSe 61106 ^ eventua11 ^ achieve the' 

toJb. SOit b the f dVantageS of a new site on X7hlch to bring the Colleges 
ge.n^i w reaxxze that the large capital expenditure involved would 
go beyond the resources of the Churches concerned. 

on t^ £ wili e ofbu Ve r 15 ° ne ° f tbG existi ” s sitGS * Without presuming 
rLbl 1U -! che Congregational Christian Church, most of us consider 

nar * t C ° 6 aOSt suitable » ri0t only for its location, hut 

part^cu^ar^y for the considerable number of District and "Pulega" 

^V ingS , Wh * Ca ’ through suitable arrangements with the owners, would 
amply meet the residential requirements of the additional College- 
Otner agreements could cover the erection of staff dwellings as required. 

S T taf !® f thB three ^olopical Colleges, make this state- 
in the Lord for the consideration of our respective Churches. 

From Samoa Times April 1969 


TS2 CHURCH OF TONGA 

The Church of Tonga was established on the 6th of May, 1929 at 

outside the P Jb / C is T puraly a Realized church and has no associates 
r?bwu the Kingdom. Its doctrine and practices is almost identical 
with that of tne Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga. 

Educati on for the Ministry and Leadership : 

It is very unfortunate to say that the Church of Tonga does not have 
any school to train its youngsters for the ministry and leadership. 

tSoug^the foUoS“ tl0n ° r trainln,, the ChUrCh , ’ rovldes ls 


a) 

b) 


The Sunday School which is held on only 42 Sundays a year. 
Church services which are held 4 days a week. 


C) published limlted nUEber ° f b ° oks and literature, the church has 
d) Self-education. 

currpnt-i’v | mp °5 tan ^ po note that almost all the ministers that are 
currently in the ministry had no proper theological training. 
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However, I an pleased to report that during the past 4 years, few 
of our young men had attended the Free Wesleyan Theological College at 
Sia'atoutai and some had gained scholarships to go overseas for further 
theological training. These young men are very valuable and are great 
assets for the future of the Church . 

Problems 

1. Lack of educated or trained ministers and laymen to help run and 
administer the Church. Because of this, some ministers are 
reluctant to accept new ideas and changes that might benefit the 
Church. Almost all of the Church ministers cannot read or under¬ 
stand English. 

2.. There is no Christian Education or programme for the youths of the 
Church except the Sunday Schools. 

3. Lack of capital. Capital is needed for these immediate needs. 

a) There is a need to build a Church office since the Church has 
no office at all. Most of its correspondence is done through 
word of nxHith. There is no Church newspaper, no newsletter or 
any other means to keep its people aware of what’s going on. 

h) The Sunday School has no materials to work with except a few 
bocks. There is a real need for someone to write out the 
• curriculum.for the different classes. 

c) The dwellings of some ministers that are living out in the 
villages and outer islands need improvement. 

Future Plans 

The Church encourages its young people to go for Higher Education 
and then come back and help the Church with their different talents. 

There is a real need for good leadership and better organization 
of church government, since some people are slowly leaving the Church 
and joining other organizations. 


THE FREE WESLEYAN CHURCH OF TONGA 


Introductory Comments 

Too often for the Church time is the great Sanctifier. The 
essentials of.faith become entangled with tradition. What must be 
preserved and what can be sacrificed is not always clear. 

Yet theology must be meaningful in a variety of situations. And 
theological training must find its practical application in given 
cultural, social and political contexts. 

Theological Training of the F.W.C. 

In its 151 year history the Wesleyan Church has run a variety of 
theological training institutions. 

Today training is largely through the Sia’atoutai Theological 
College. Some short-term training is also undertaken through the 
Department of Christian Education. 
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All candidates for the ordained ministry must normally have attended 
the College. Not all who attend necessarily intend to be candidates 
for the ministry. 

The Cpllege is training for ministry. 

Future Plans 

Except in traditional terms the Church has no concept of ministry 
for the future. 

Some would suggest upgrading entrance standards and restricting entry 
to those who intend to offer for the ministry. Others have suggested 
a variety of patterns to suit different ministries. No plan has emerged. 

Future Possibilities 

1. Teaching - mind-expanding more than content centred; 

more sharing. 

- less accepting of present circumstances as necessarily 
the best of all possible : ■..cs. 

2. Christian Education - group life anr. rk-cioion making 

— methods and tecfo.d.quos 

(60% of Tonga's ■population in usidar the age of 20) 

3. Pastoral Counselling 

(Temporary migration for work with long family 
separation. Impact of non-Polynesian values and 
culture.) 

4. Worship 

5* Practical Experience - "apprenticeship" 

- "contex- Uvil" Theological Education by 
Extension. 

6. Courses and Content t - What will help a Christian to live in Tonga 

today? The answer should largely determine 
courses and content. This should have a 
sound Bibilical basis, interpreted within 
the bibilical context and reinterpreted as 
God's word, for Tonga today. 

7. Recognised Certificate ' 

Following a former Indian model a certificate or certificates 
recognised throughout the region might be based on a three level 
structure - general introductory subjects 

- externally examined core subjects 

- college examined electives 


Sia'atoutai Theological College, Tonga 

History : Sia'atoutai Theological College is the property of the Free 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga, It was founded by the Church Conference in 
1948. 

P urpose : The main purpose of this establishment was, and is, to train 
young Tongan men and women for the ministry. Most of the present leading 
figures of the Free Wesleyan Church in Tonga are people who were at one 
time students or teachers of Sia'atoutai. 
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A ttenda nce; The annual average attendance of the College for the past 
five years was between 65 and 75 students 5 both single students and 
married ones. There have always been deaconesses. Wives also have 
classes of their own, doing some bibilical studies. Church History, 
Cooking and also Sewing. We finished 1977 with 60 students (not 
counting wives). 

Academic Work : There are two main divisions in the academic work of 

the College. Firstly, students who are doing the Diploma in Divinity 
(the L.Th) through the Melbourne College of Divinity and secondly, 
the Tongan language. There is not much difference between these two 
as most of the work done in this division is only some translation from 
English text books. 

The Regulations and Prescriptions set out in the Melbourne College 
of Divinity Handbook have been our guidelines regarding courses of study, 
examinations to be passed, and other conditions to be fulfilled by 
candidates for the Diploma in Divinity. 

Last year two of the deaconesses attempted the Diploma for the first 
time. 

Students* Entr y: At first people were accepted from different walks of 
life to come to the College to have some training of some sort. From 
the mass, we finally chose the better ones for the work of the Church 
in ministry and in teaching, leaving the rest to go back to their 
villages. Most of these have become firm supporters of our Church work. 

Recently, the Conference confirmed a motion to accept only those 
who have passed their Tonga Higher Leaving Certificate Examination to 
be the minimum qualification for entry. This is with the idea of 
having a better chance to improve the academic aspect of the College, 
and also to have better reapers for the Lord’s harvest. 

College Staff : ^Sometimes we have not had sufficient staff. Our former 
P.T.C. students who just started to teach for the past two years are now 
both absent on scholarships in America, and this vacancy is still a 
problem to fill. In other words we are still* in need of some teachers 
qualified for the work. We also feel the need to have a European to 
help us in many things academically. 

The College Administrative Bod y: The Principal is the head of the school. 
He is given the right to be the overseer of the whole school and all its 
functions. The Head Tutor looks after the religious functions of College 
life. lie also acts as assistant to the Principal and is responsible for 
outside work of the College. The other members of the staff have been 
delegated various responsibilities of the school. The staff members 
have their meeting to which proposals from Student Leaders’ meeting come. 
The final decision is always confirmed by the staff meeting except some 
of the minor issues connected with the responsibilities of the students 
are sometimes confirmed by the Student Leaders’ meeting which also 
partly consists of staff members. 

There are also meetings to be held on religious matters of the Church 
in the College. All reports and proposals are presented to the Church 
quarterly meetings before reaching the District meeting and the 
Conference. 

College Rules : There is no particular rule for the College. Enough 
freedom is exercised on the life of the students. 
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College Developmental Work : The College is now starting a small dairy 
farm. Aid coming from overseas helped us to commence this work and we 
have started to sell our milk to outside customers on a small scale. 

We have improved our land by ploughing and preparing for suitable 
grass for our livestock. 

College Garden ; On Mondays and Thursdays, male students work in their 
garden from 2 to 5pm. From this they get their daily food for their 
families. On Tuesdays they help the teachers in their garden. On 
Wednesdays they give help to the College developmental work, and on 
Friday afternoons and the whole of Saturdays they are free to help 
their own finance, and whole of Sundays is set apart for religious work 
from dawn to night time. 

School Fees : For married students - T$23.50 per annum 

For deaconesses - T$22.50 " " 

For single students - T$21.50 " " 

College ministers are paid by the District fund, and only other 
members of the faculty are paid by the college fund. 

Spiritual Activities : This is considered to be the most important part 
of all activities in the life of the College. It has been said before 
that this is the principal reason for establishing the College - to 
train men and women to carry out our Lord's command and message. 

Spiritual life is always interpreted to be a good moral life . 
following the pattern of life lived by Christ. 

The coming of the Western modern way of life to the South Pacific 
through various media has shaken the peaceful attitudes of the islanders 
to life. This may lead to tension and unrest in people's minds but of 
coupse, this is the very test for Christianity to show and play its 
role in the life of the community. The tool for the work is the 
academic and theological training of the Pacific students to meet the 
demands of the era, but above all is the spiritual fruit of life taught 
in seminaries. By emphasizing the Spiritual life of the College, our 
hope for a peaceful and long lasting Church will be based on a good 
and moral spiritual life of the people of the world. Our hope is then 
on the pure Spiritual and good moral life not on Theological or 
Philosophical controversies. 

Outlook :1)1 sometimes think that perhaps some of the old traditional 
ways of worship must be maintained in order to preserve the original 
warmth of the spiritual life of the students and people plus a thorough 
understanding of God's love to us and our response to be given in 
return. Before we lose all the essential parts of spiritual life of 
our Pacific islanders, we have to be patient on some issues and not 
demolish all the bases and ways of doing things, as these had saved the 
world and the Pacific for centuries. 

2) The present situation of educating the students is very 
general, but in five years' time, the plan is to educate the students 
in various departments, e.g. the departments of Pastoral Care, 
Evangelism, Christian Education, Homiletics, etc. When they leave 
school they will be better prepared in their particular subjects and 
will be more effective than in their situation. According to this 
plan, the students may have their choice up to four or five subjects 
on which they place their emphasis. In connection with the Conference 
appointrants, the President may want a particular minister or steward 
to go to a particular area where Pastoral care is needed, so he may 
appoint the required person to the place. 
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Questions : 

1. Have we a certain File in which these annual reports are kept? 

2. Have we a particular person or groun of persons whose responsi¬ 
bilities are to see that the works of Theological seminaries of 
the South Pacific are on the same standard? 

3. Would it be possible for all seminaries of the region to work on 
a set and all over pattern of studies? 

4. Is the PTC the headquarters of the regional seminaries? What is 
its work connected with the running of various seminaries regarding 
the course of studies? 


THE DIOCESE OF POLYNESIA 

Education for the Ministry and for Leadership : 

This brief is to describe what is happening, not just in the local 

situation but in the whole of our immense Diocese, To give a picture 

of education in such a vast area, I need a very big paint brush and I 

will tend to omit details. - 

Achievements in the sphere of Education for the Ministry: 

a) After over one hundred years of prayer and hard work, a man from 
our Diocese is now our Diocesan Bishop. 

b) Localisation - Most of our priests are men from within the Diocese. 

c) Our men in the Holy Orders include those who are in secular employ¬ 
ment (no difference in degree or levels, the only difference - they 
are not paid by the Church). 

d) Our candidates for the Sacred Ministry in the Diocese of Polynesia 
are trained in our Anglican Theological Colleges in Fiji, New Zealand, 
and Australia. Post-graduate studies are recommended by the Diocese 
for some candidates at other Theological Colleges such as the 
Pacific Theological College. 

e) Refresher Courses enable education to be seen as a continuous process. 
We go on learning. Priests are encouraged to share with others and 

to reflect on their experiences in the field when they come together- 
for post-ordination courses. 

f) Annually we try to come together for a Retreat. In silence, we 
listen to what God is saying to us and to the Church. 

g) The members of staff in our Training Centre include our Bishop and 
priests Ttfho are also in charge of parishes. The Theology imparted 
is not conveyed as academic theory but as having been tested and 
worked out in every day parish life. 

h) Travel within the Diocese and abroad is shared by our priest so that 
all benefit by giving and receiving in different situations. 
t:--?c3tion needs to be experiential. 

i) Sjrcb^Vv'e schemes with other Dioceses enrich our ministry. Some of 
our-priests have been to New Zealand and some have been.to Australia. 

j) Priests' wives come together to have fellowship and to consider their 

lc) Last brt not least,.priests are encouraged to take up some sport. 

The fitness of the body as well as the health of the mind and 
spirit is promoted. 
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Achievements in Leadership Educatio n: 

a) Evangelism is the work of the whole Church. St John's Training 
Centre is used for this purpose. 

i) Association of Anglican Women Leadership Training and other 

women’s programmes.• • 

ii) Courses for lay people. 

iii) Discussion groups, inter-personal relationship sessions. 

iv) Bible study groups. . 

v) Prayer groups. 

The Charismatic Movement has provided impetus in our Evangelistic 
outreach - especially among the Indians. 

b) Stewardship - Our stewardship man travels educating people and 
parishes as to their responsibilities. These include money, time 
and properties. 

c) Youth Work - Our young people are regarded as members of the Family 
of the Church and youth work is organised in this context. 

d) Sunday School - as above. 

These achievements represent only a small amount of what there remains 
to be accomplished within our Diocese. This is a mighty challenge. 

Problems : ■ • 

Travel costs time and money. • 

The differing cultures, customs and languages within the Diocese can be 
seen as problems but we prefer to see within them oossibilities. Our 
sharing together in worship and in the. Holy Communion is the foretaste 
of the heavenly banquet prepared for all mankind. 

Plans for the Future t~ 

We intend to develop the programmes above more fully being open to the 
Holy Spirit . ! • ' : ’ *>•'>•’ • ' 

METHODIST CHURCH IN FIJI ; ' • 

Davuilevu Theological College 

1, The Present Form of our Theological Education 

(a) A Brief Reflection on the Past 

The task of the Methodist Davuilevu Theological College in FIJI has 
always been clear in the FIJIAN term "Vuli Talatala" which means 
learning to be a minister. The underlying assumption is that the 
College exists to supply the church with her trained ministers. Since 
the College exists as an arm of the church, she, therefore must share 
the same nature and thrust as the church. Traditionally, the moral 
discipline was very rigid and the environment of the College usee} to be 
guarded closely by the teachers.) There was a high kind of study success 
fixation in the minds of the students. Most students used to reproduce 
what they were taught and did very little critical judgement on the 
subjects which were taught by the teachers. So, to a large degree, our 
traditional form of Theological training, which took a student tnree 
vears to complete, produced some walking Theological encyclopedia t.pd 
of Methodist ministers. Functional training was, little considercu vuen 
as an integral part of Theological training. 


r 
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(b) A Change of Direction 


I am very pleased our recent predecessors realized the wrong track 
we x*ere taking and they attempted to correct our course. The present 
form is the result of their visions and experimentations. A major 
emphasis in the present form is the process towards fuller integration 
of the academic and the functional fields of studies. 

The underlying assumption of our present curriculum is ''relevancy" 
to our country, church and students. 

Within the last three years we have been trying to integrate class¬ 
room studies with field education. We are co-operating very closely 
with three circuits within the vicinity of the College . At the begin¬ 
ning of the Academic year, each student is assigned to a particular 
congregation. He is to be the student-pastor of the congregation. He 
has to work with the catechist and members of the particular church. 

The catechists, the circuit minister and the faculty members are acting 
as Supervisors. A two hour meeting in the classroom with the staff 
responsible is an integral part of this field education programme. It 
often turns out to be a good clinical setting for learning. 

The churches within the three circuits includes a Maternity Unit, 
Correctional Institutions, a Teachers College, a Girls High School, 
Squatters, Housing Estates, Agricultural College, Forestry Station, a 
Police Mobile Force Station, Typical Village Churches and a Prison for 
first offenders. After four years of training the students have a 
variety of experiences in a variety of situations and settings minister¬ 
ing to different needs of people. 

We have no doubt the students are building up their personal and 
professional identities in the process of their field education. The 
present curriculum also requires the student to spend the First Semester 
of his final year in a division, working closely with the District 
Superintendent minister and ministers. In that respect the student 
gets the feel of what these ministers are normally doing. 

This year we will be posting all our final year students to 
particular circuits, and they will be assigned to lead the different 
aspects of the circuit's activities. This will give them an opportunity 
to plan and implement their plans and exercise leadership in the various 
fields to which they are assigned. They will have regular weekly 
meetings as a group under the Supervision of the minister. The faculty 
responsible for field education will visit them once a month. This 
experiment will help them to experience team ministry, and to also 
deepen their interpersonal relationships. It will also give a viable 
opportunity for close contact with members of the faculty responsible 
for field programme. 

(c) The Day By Day Routine of the College 

The daily routine of the College begins at 6.00am with devotions. 

The "Tuirara" (Head students) are given the responsibility to assign 
each single student as devotional leaders. This is a very good idea 
but practically it is a headache to the Tuirara because of the difficulty 
related to getting the students out of their beds. The married students 
and their family are also encouraged to do the same in their various 
homes. 

The morning devotion is followed by compound duties including 
weeding, milking cows, vegetable gardening. At 7.30am breakfast and 
then followed by classes starting from 8.00am to 1.00pm, with fifteen 
minute, breaks and 30 minutes devotion in the College Chapel. From 
2.30pra to 4.30pm students are to devote themselves entirely to food 
gardening. Our property cannot be maintained with a lesser demand. 
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It will be noted how the labour demands on the students can inter¬ 
fere with study and how handicapped we are in trying to run a race 
with institutions which are primarily pursuing academic excellence. 

In an institution lika ours, which runs on a subsistence basis without 
paid labour, students can never reach their academic potential. 

However in terms of "relevance” our form of training now is not 
divorced from the real life situations which the students will be 
serving in when they take up their appointments. 

(d) Type of Teachers 

The kind of students we have now, the needs of the church and the 
people, demands that Theological teachers must have a good background 
in social sciences especially in the personality field. It also requires 
a good background in comparative study of Religion, Bible and Theology, 
tie are trying to move towards that direction in Davuilevu when we 
propose potential names to the Conference for teaching posts in our 
College. At present all the staff are FIJIANS. My earnest desire is 
to see that the members of the faculty in our College are able to 
realize the need to feel their way into the lives of the individual 
students. Teachers can only help their students if they are earnestly 
attempting to know the internal frame of references of the students. 

It is incomplete for a Theological teacher to merely pass on as much 
information and facts as possible to his students. On the other hand 
the Theological teacher should be given the highest possible opportunity 
to do it. One practical difficulty we experience in FIJI is that 
Theological teachers are not given a working salary so that they can 
be free to prepare themselves and be free enough to be with the students. 
The low salary, complemented by the subsistence model which we have, 
demands that Theological teachers should di\ r ert his mental and physical 
energy to ether matters like gardening so that he and his family could 
survive. But when he returns to preparation and tutorial with students 
he is really exhausted already. It is about rime the church in FIJI 
takes this matter very seriously. 

Another important factor which I would like to point out is this. 

The present'situations demand and challenge that all Theological 
teachers should have pastoral skills and insights. Theological teachers 
must be well qualified in the pastoral fields. If not then he is detri¬ 
mental in the making of the ministers. As a matter of fact one of the 
primary missions of the Theological teachers is to reach his students. 

He should enenur -go fw— —-.a tj.oir growth through fellowship 

and interpersonal relationships. An unfortunate feature of many 
Theological teachers today is that they feel so insecure to get away 
from their ivory towers and to wash the feet of their students. To my 
mind we have no right to train ministers, or even expect our students to 
be effective ministers if we continue to use our ivory tower as a defence 
mechanism. Our mission once again is to reach our student and to foster 
and nurture their personal and professional growth. This task can only 
be achieved if Theological teachers take off their facades and become 
real persons to students. The question that we should constantly ask 
of ourselves is this: What kind of ministers are we sending out from 
the College to serve the Lord in the world? 

(e) The Kind of Students 

The kind of students we have now is a real challenge to the church 
and Theological teachers in particular. There is a. tremendous scatter 
of academic quality, spiritual maturity and age among our students. 

These facts demands that the Theological teachers in FIJI should use 
all the resources available in the College and the Church to develop 
these students to become useful ministers. 
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I basically and strongly support the methods which we are using 
now in recruiting our candidates for the ministry. A real fact of 
the unattractiveness of the ministry to the young intellectually is 
to a large degree economical. But the upward trend of highly 
intelligent young men who are deciding to enter the ministry is quite 
encouraging. Those who decide to become candidates are indicating by 
that decision a real conversion experience. 


If the Theological College fails to utilize the resources available 
to meet the important needs that I have .lust pointed out, the future 
pastoral task of our students will be detrimental if not outright 
destructive to the ministry of the church in FIJI. 


On the other n^ad my experience with the present 
extensive involvement in sharing with circuit miniate 
difficulty and frustration makes me deeply awsrs of t 
the College holds in the preparation for a healthy, r 
effective .minis cry in FIJI today. In fact what the - w 
training in FIJI needs is a vital creative cbt"stien 
truth is essential tor the students who are under goin 
teachers who are teaching, the form of ministerial tr 
and the ministry to which we are called to by our Lor 


students and my 

rs who are facing 
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The whole focus now in the ministerial training in FIJI is to have 
a well balanced programme so that the persons who are coming into the 
ministry may be well equipped for the task of serving Jesus Christ 
through serving the people. Because the.more mature a minister is in 
experiencing authentic love in his relationship with the Lord the more 
skillful he will become in utilizing all the resources available to him 
to enrich his person-to-person relationship, so that people may 
experience authentic love as they come into contact with their ministers 
day by day. 


TUVALU CHURCH 

Tuvalu has never had any Theological institution for training its 
pastors and laymen. In tbe past however, theological training for 
Tuvaluan pastors was met by sending them to Malua Theological College 
in Samoa. In the late sixties, the Tuvalu Church decided to stop 
sending its theological students to Samoa and instead started sending 
them to Tangintebu Theological College in the Gilberts. The change was 
made simply because it cost less to train theological students at 
Tangintebu Theological College than Malua in Samoa. On the other hand, 
the Gilberts is much closer in distance to Tuvalu than Samoa is to 
Tuvalu, and therefore it was very much easier to contact the students 
if they are in the Gilberts. From then until now, no students have 
ever been to Samoa. 

Until the present day, no move has ever been made by the Tuvalu 
Church with regard to establishing ah institution for training pastors. 
The reason was simply because the annual intake of students would never 
be at a steady number. The population of Tuvalu is very small compared 
to other countries in the Pacific with Theological Colleges, and as far 
as we can imagine there really is a danger of ending up with one student, 
or even none at all. Beside that there is also the difficulty of 
financing such an institution. Also there are not many qualified 
pastors yet to take up teaching responsibilities. 

Most of the members of the Executive Committee of the Tuvalu Church 
feel that it is best to continue sending our students to Theological 
College overseas, rather than trying to establish a Theological College 
in Tuvalu. One of the members pointed out a very interesting alternative 
to a Theological College. Fe believes that it is a very good idea if 
the Church could conduct one seminar a year for deacons. The Seminar 
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should take three or four months. Most of us agreed to the idea. 
Perhaps it will take another three or four years before this idea 
comes into being. 

In the meantime, sending our students to the Gilberts is still 
the best way. The opening for Tuvalu students in Samoa still exists. 

We believe we can also send our students to any Theological College 
in any country in the Pacific provided it is under a Church body which 
is a member of the PCC. As a matter of fact it is one of our aims in 
the future to send our theological students, not only to the Gilberts, 
but also to Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, and to other Theological Colleges in 
other countries. In that way, the students are able to understand 
the culture and peonle of other Pacific islanders, giving them a broad 
concept of the world they are in, enabling them to prosecute their 
work with freedom of outlook. 

GILBERT ISLANDS PROTESTANT CHURCH 

Tanginfrebu Theological College 

Tangintebu accepts as students full time service but not as yet 
for ministry ordained, men and women 18 and over from churches who 
guarantee their good standing in faith and morals. We normally expect 
them to have had at least three years of secondary schooling, but take 
those who by their church life have already shown response to a special 
call from the Holy Spirit. We thus have a community mixed in sex, age 
and experience, of married and single, drawn at present from the 
Tuvalu Church and the Gilbert Islands Protestant Church, and so from 
two cultures, to study largely in the language of a third. 

The curriculum, while traditional, is treated flexibly; every 
effort is made to relate it internally and externally to contemporary 
life and thought, whether of individual. College, Church or community, 
local or worldwide. In the academic year of 1977, for example, the 
Principal chose Daniel for O.T. exegesis, since today the sects raise 
questions from it among church members. Similarly the study of the 
early centuries of church history brought consideration of Gnosticism, 
both ancient, and that of those now visiting house to house. 

Some of our students now share in the USP Extension Courses, using 
the Satellite, and we take advantage of visitors and special events. 

So a seminar by Dr Rickards of the Bible Society held in the R.C. 
Fathers’ house became the starting point of the academic year in more 
than Bibilical studies. 

For half a term the Principal was involved in a Constitutional 
Convention, and with the rest of the community the College questioned, 
considered and planned for the future of an independent Gilbert Islands. 
We tried to approach the issues theologically, preparing to interpret 
them to our fellow members of the churches, who might not see them, 
as all else in His world, as God’s concern and His people’s. 

The Rev. Fred Kaan, a writer of modern hymns, in an all too brief 
visit, stirred our students to write words for a hymn at the end of a 
play they produced, and to rewrite an entry for the National Song 
contest. 

Cholera became a national emergency. The Principal offered the 
College community for work under the Ministry of Health, and for a 
fortnight classes were suspended, but some past training was tested 
and reinforced, new lessons were learnt, and a new area of experience 
opened for later contemplation. In this overt identification with 
the community in distress our students matured. Punctuality, persis¬ 
tence, cheerfulness, loving kindness, obedience in small things - 
fruits of the Spirit came by God’s grace. Later in NT study of 
Luke/Acts insight into the totality of the saving work of Christ made 
real demands on us for the future. 





In such ways the College course reshapes the students. ' ,T e hope 
that in breaking out of old cocoons they will find the beauty of 
freedom in Christ. 

Trial flights are a matter of timing. Throughout their course the 
students practise Christian Education in the local church under a 
planned programme, and are thus learning new methods and trying them 
out all the time. On alternate Sundays they pay group visits to 
hospital wards. They lead morning prayers in turn, and conduct 
College services similarly, using the natural language. But not until 
their"last year does it seem wise to send them out to conduct worship 
in churches. After College come three years of probation ministry in 
which under God we trust they will continue to grow, as they continue 
study with reading and essay work in touch with the College. 


GILBERT ISLANDS PROTESTANT CHURCH REPORT 

The background of Church life in 1977 in the Gilberts was internal 
self-government and the preparation for Independence for which a 
Constitutional Convention and official church representation. 

Inflation drew attention to the difficult economic future when 
phosphate ends next year on Banaba, and half the income of the country 
goes. Our church, the GIPC, at present can provide for its normal 
running, but not for large capital works. 

The GIPC holds an Assembly every 2 years. At the last Assembly, a 
notice of motion was given by the Executive Committee, to be voted on 
this year, which will bring into the Assembly from each island a woman 
representative. Until now the women have met in their own Assembly. 

To strengthen the care of small churches there have been two training 
courses a year for Deacons, that is, some 50 lay leaders working in their 
own village or island. In October, the church lost its leading layman, 
the political father of the nations, Reuben K Uatioa, and the churches 
and the State together thanked God for his life and work. 

The national dispute between the Banabans and the rest of the Gilberts 
is a continuing concern. When the Council of Leaders from Rabi visited 
Tarawa for discussions, the church entertained them, and as always, at 
the personal level there was unity. 

There are Church of God, SDA and Baha'i as well as the Catholic 
Church in the Gilberts. During last year the Mormons arrived in pairs 
and Methodism in one person. The GIPC is in dialogue with the -CC in 
matters affecting the doctrine of the church. 

In 1977 some leaders of the church went for further training. TT e 
trust the College Principal will return from Bossey well equipped to 
help church and"state to tackle the future. 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 

h<V t 'if oc>'( -fji-t I- . * 

Marshall Islands Multi-Purpose Centre 
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The "Multi-Purpose" Seminary is designed to provide practical 
training for all levels in the Marshalls Church and for the churches 
of the other districts of Eastern Micronesia (Truk, Ponape, Kusai, 

Palau and Yap islands). The practical training will focus on compre¬ 
hensive human development of the communities of remote villages, 
particularly those on the "Outer Atolls" some distance from the 
relatively more developed District Administrative Centres. 

• ■ v . i a . . . 

The Marshall Islands, as in all the Pacific, and indeed the whole 
earth, are in a time of great transition. The Church as the People of 
God in Mission, bears a unique responsibility to exoend Herself in 
creating a human future for all men. In the midst of this transition, 
the leadership of the Church needs to be prepared to play a catalytic 
role in enabling the church to respond adequately to the ever changing 
world. The institutions which in the past have served well in preparing 
the leaders of the Church for service must now adapt themselves to 
meet the new times. 

The transition happening in the Marshalls and across Micronesia can 
best be characterized as a change from dependence to self-reliance and 
participation in a global society. The anticipation of the termination 
of the United Nations Trusteeship in 1981 most clearly marks the people's 
dreams and apprehensions. Very real social contradictions such as a 
stagnated one-crop economy, an overgrown, frozen government administration, 
and a rapidly disappearing memory of a great cultural heritage, seem 
much too large for any people to surmount. "Will we survive as 
Marshallese?" and "How do we work together to build our future?" are 
questions which burn in every heart. 

The Church stands unique as the only Marshallese institution which 
is self-supporting and able to carry on its work without the injection 
of foreign resources. The Church is the vehicle in which the Marshallese 
society has invested itself , as its chosen instrument to build the future. 
All institutions are maintained directly or indirectly by injections of 
outside capital. While it is highly unlikely the outside support will 
totally stop, the church is still the only model of indigenous self- 
sufficiency. The example set by the Church is critical if the values . i 
of local direction and mass participation in the decision-making about 
the kind and quality of development are held as imnortant. The church 
in the Marshalls lives out of an affirmative answer to the questions 
asked above on behalf of all the peonle. 

lc» ••n .astrinso niileih orb ni (0S0 .iasiqaorf ,u.£ootbi.) 

The leadership of the Marshallese Church mirrors the society; it 
too is in the midst of a great change. Traditionally, the leaders of 
the Church were chosen in the same way as any leaders in the Marshallese 
society - little of what the West would recognize as special formal 
training, took place. A style of training similar to an apprenticeship 
took place in a "natural" way within the social setting. Usually, it 
was not until one reached the status of an elder in the community, that 
the Church formally recognized his leadership. Now, some type of special 
formal training is seen as essential, and younger persons equipped with 
the necessary basics have received training and have assumed leadership 
roles. This is particularly true of, but limited to, the Clergy. 

School teachers and some administrative positions have begun to follow 
this pattern. •• • ' • 
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The training structures of the Marshallese Church have undergone a 
remarkable degree of change since Christianity was introduced four 
generations ago. The most stress-filled period happened during the 
last generation when the Marshalls went from Japanese peacetime, through 
two military and finally a US peacetime administration. At times the 
Church-supported schools were the only ones available to the Marshallese. 
In recent years, the trend has been away from Church-sponsored toward 
Government-run "secular" education. Post high school training outside 
of the islands has grown rapidly for both Church-related and non-Church 
related vocations. 

The established generation of Church leaders, both cleric and lay., 
are composed of a very wide background of education and experience. 

The background and training of the emerging generation of youth are 
even more varied. The youth also have even less memory of context of 
the role of the Church in Marshallese society. No structure exists which 
has as its task the contextual re-education of these diverse groups. 

The "Multi-Purpose” Seminary described in the following paragraphs is 
an institution envisioned to assume this task and to assist the whole 
Church to articulate in practical ways its life as mission in the 
developing Marshallese society* 


The "Multi-Purpose" Seminary as its name implies, focuses on pro¬ 
viding an array of learning experiences for a broad cross-section of the 
Marshallese Church. Its curriculum would be highly flexible and would 
focus on meeting the practical training needs of A wide cross-section 
of Churchmen. Its offerings would be of various lengths, from several 
days on a weekend to several months. It would be supplemented tcv the 
training available to the Church, both in and outside the Marshalls, 
and it would be unique in that it would "indigenize" training to meet 
the practical problems of Marshallese development. 


The "Multi-Purpose" Seminary, while offering a wide range of 
educational opportunities, will be designed to focus on specific social 
contradictions. The primary arena of concern will be the development of 
the Outer Atoll villages. Over one half of the population of the 
Marshalls is concentrated in four communities on the three atolls 
serving as administrative centers of the district. Upwards of 100 other 
small villages, ranging in size from a few score to several hundred, 
are scattered across almost one million square miles of ocean. The 
Church is established on each inhabited atoll and serves all the villages 
through a network of outlying chapels and a central church, church-run 
elementary schools, supplementing the Government educational structures, 
serve almost 25% of the islands. During the last two decades, the 
"development" efforts focused on building up administrative services 
(schools, hospital, etc) in the district centres. Large numbers of 
people left the Outer Atolls for jobs and life on the cash economy of 
the Centres. A likely reduction of US dollar support of these 
administrative services will occur with the shift in Territorial status 
within the next 5 years. Major development efforts must now be focused 
on building a basic economy to support the most essential of these 
services. The redevelopment of the copra industry on the Outer Atolls 
is the first step for the capital short Marshalls. Retraining a 
generation for Outer Atoll living and structuring a system of relation¬ 
ships which provides maximum social services by a maximized corporate 
effort is the challenge which lies ahead if development is to produce 
a self-reliant society. 

Traditionally, the Pastors have played key leadership roles on the 
Outer Atolls. The "Multi-Purpose" Seminary would depend heavily on 
this tradition by retraining for wider responsibilities the Clergy and 
layleaders currently serving on these atolls, and training the younger 
leaders for specific service in this type of situation. This training 
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will be practical skills training focused on transmitting to the 
island residents appropriate technologies to enable each island to 
care for itself. The ’'Muiti-Purpose” Seminary students will be trained 
to transmit skills ranging from the traditional (Christian Education, 
Pastoral duties, administration of the local Church) to those 
particular needs during this time of transitional development (Atoll 
agriculture, basic mechanical repair and maintenance, copra plantation 
management). Special emphasis will be placed on developing skills in 
corporate planning and group action in order that the Church leaders 

can mobilize the atoll community in self-development projects. 

■' ■ 

A high value will be placed on the training of the leadership teams. 
Long periods of highly specialized technical training will be reserved 
for other institutions. The "Multi-Purpose' 1 Seminary intends to train 
a large number of leaders with basic skills which can be utilized in a 
wide variety of island settings. Special emphasis will be given in 
training Clergy families, equipping each family member with a set of 
skills which will reinforce and compliment their ability to service the 
atoll community and the Church. 

The curriculum design will be constructed to meet practical needs 
of the Church. Heavy emphasis will be placed on methods of training 
and learning of practical skills by learning how to pass on those skills 
to others. Many Marshallese Church Leaders have had the privilege to 
have participated in long and short term training experiences in the 
Americas, Europe, Africa and across Asia. Their experience will be drawn 
on and assistance from institutions which conducted the most helpful 
training. Particular attention will be paid to Asia and the Pacific 
Basin, including on site visits to seminaries and training institutes.. 

The faculty will be composed of short and long term staff from all 
aspects of the Church and community. The Government departments and 
private agencies particularly concerned with economic and social develop¬ 
ments have indicated their active concern with the "Multi-Purpose" 

Seminary and have promised staff assistance to the project. Several 
institutions from around the world have indicated their readiness to 
supply volunteer or subsistence only staff. 

The administration of the "Multi-Purpose" Seminary will be the direct 
responsibility of the Board of Directors of the Jarin Rarik Dron, Through 
them the whole Church will contribute to the direction this new structure 
will take in caring for the future of the Marshalls. 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN TRUK 

There has been no theological institution since 1972 when the United 
Church Board for World Ministries in New York withdrew its support. 

Each year a workshop is arranged for ordained ministers and each 
particular church is responsible for its own Bible Study Programme. 

Pastors' responsibilities are directed especially to his own 
congregation's programme. There is a great lack of educated and well 
trained ministers. 

The Church needs a coordinated programme of training and plans to 
send students for training to the nearest Pacific College such as 
Tangintebu in the Gilberts and Rarongo in Papua New Guinea. Some 
students have already studied at these Colleges. There are some 
financial problems in achieving these goals. 


0 
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NAURU CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

It is inevitable that ii\ the Pacific area, constraints such as size, 
communication, finance [£h& lJ.ti.es will bring problems peculiar to 

each nation. Nauru is ncr‘• ih:i. With an indigenous population of 
about 4,000 it is an aklom .that ’uViuru must look to its larger neighbour 
for the use of their f acil.tr for any specialized or higher education. 

For the foreseeable future ‘thie. must apply to both secular and 
theological trainitig> 

a ...... . t f | tfi . 

However, this does net relieve Nauru of its responsibility for 
primary education in all field? and its duty to encourage the front 
runners to seek further education overseas with the object of using that 
training for the benefit of. their own people. 

In the secular f reld?, s'ieution by abiliry is important, but, in 
the Ministry of Cod’a.Word, we' truly believe that a man must be called 
by the Lord. We have been remiss in not taking this problem more to the 
Lord in prayer for it is not always easy to differentiate between man's 
feeling called "and" "God Calling". 

Nauruan is our native tongue, and we value it as part of our 
heritage, but, for higher education one must succeed in a more widely 
used tongue - for us English. Fortunately, with compulsory education, 
freely provided on Nauru, our younger generation is growing up bilingual, 
so there is no barrier to educational advancement. 

Our present position is that we have one major Church at Orro with 
seven branch churches. A combined service is held at Orro Church every 
Sunday morning, while evening services and mid-week services are 
conducted in the branch churches. 

To lead the congregation, we have two ordained ministers, a group 
of deacons and a lay preacher. We have a Theological student at PTC 
and we hope to have him with us at the end of this year. Obviously, 
there is room for improvement especially, as for years it will be both 
necessary and desirable to continue with services in the Nauruan 
language, particularly, for the benefit of the older people. 

, . , *5 . 

At the present time, we feel, therefore, that we must look to 
Bible Classes as being the source from which the Lord will call His 
people to minister to our needs. At present, the weekly Bible Study 
attracts over a hundred pdople of varying age and education. T7 hile 
this provides fellowship and group prayers, we feel that smaller 
grouping is necessary if we are to encourage the front runners to go 
deeper and eventually become_leaders or be called to God's ministry. 
Nauru's needs will be small, but the field is large. Nauru will play 
its part, but not to the extent that would make the ministry a profession 
instead of a calling. 
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EFFORT OF TFE SOLOMON ISLANDS CHURCHES 


Here is but a very brief report on the churches in the Solomon 
Islands. Since there is no representative from the Solomon Islands 
Christian Association (SICA), I have taken upon myself to give this 
report. Much of what I say here will reflect a personal view and, 
with special reference to the Church of Melanesia, of which I belong. 

In 1974 the Government took over all the Primary and Secondary 
Schools from the Churches, and subsidised others. Since then the 
Churches have turned towards setting up Training Centres for ministry 
and leadership training. 

1. Church of Melanesia 

The Church of Melanesia has set un, besides the Bishop Patteson 
Theological Centre, five Diocesan lay training Centres. T: hile 
BPTC caters for higher training, producing men for the ordained 
ministry, the five training centres cater for the village lay 
ministry and leadership. 

The five training centres accept both men and women and the length 
of the courses vary from each centre, but they have one thing in 
common, in that they form powerhouses of the regional team- 
ministries. 

These teams consist of ordained ministers, lay ministers, youth 
workers, counsellors. Brothers and Sisters. They tour the whole 
Diocese or Region, each spending a week or less in each of the 
villages in the Diocese or Region. 

2. Roman Catholic Church 

The Catholic Church in the Solomons has been and still is sending 
candidates for the ordained ministry to Papua New Guinea and 
elsewhere. But it has now set up a lay training centre for 
village catechists and lay workers. The programme in this centre 
is very promising. 

3. United Church 

The United Church in the Solomon Islands is part of the United Church 
in Papua New Guinea, and so up to now they send their men for training 
in Papua New Guinea for higher training. They have also set up a 
lay training centre df their own. 

4. South Seas Evangelical Church 

The SSEC also is sending men to Parma New Guinea and elsewhere for 
higher training. They have also set up a Bible College which trains 
men and women for the lay ministry in the villages. 

This is the outline of what the four major Churches in the Solomons 
are doing with regard to the training ministry and leadership. These 
training centres are very useful and successful in meeting the present 
needs of the Churches in the Solomons. 

The main problem of the Churches in the Solomons is finance. Some 
of them should use what money they have in a more sensible and useful 
way e.g. the Church of Melanesia should really be thinking about cutting 
down the number of training centres. 

I'm not really in a position to tell you what each Church has planned 
for the future. As far as the Church of Melanesia is concerned we would 
like to upgrade the Bishop Patteson Theological Centre. 
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Bishop Patteson Theological Centre, Kohimaraiaa 

1. Ain and Purpose 

Bishop Patteson Theological Centre exists for the glory of God and for 
the building up of Ministry - ordained and lay - in the Church of the 
Province of Melanesia. The Centre accepts both men and women and trains 
them; 

(a) To know and understand the Bible, Theology and the Society in x<?hich 
they live as well as the world around them. 

(b) To be critical and creative in their thinking and be sensitive to 
the problems and needs of their people; and be able to serve God 
and their fellowmen in their ministry. 
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The Centre does this by: 

(a) Having daily corporate worship and participation in community life, 
work and play both within and outside the Centre. 

(b) Demanding sound academic achievement and pastoral capability as 
standard requirement. 

(c) Involving students in making decisions for the well-being and the 
good government of the Centre. 

•• I ■: ■■■ • • i 

2. Staff and Students 

This year we.have 5 full time and one part time members of the teaching 
staff, (1 has Ph.D, 3 have Theological degrees, 1 has Diploma in Theology, 
and 1 has Certificate of Teaching). Of these six, three are Melanesians, 
one Gilbertese Solomon Islander, and two are Europeans. 

U e hope to have 45 students this year - 13 are married and 32 single. 
Students are coming.from the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, and 
we accept only those who have several years experience in the outside 
world, and provided they pass our Entrance Examination. 

3. Governing Body 

The responsible governing authority of the Centre is the Board of 
Governors which consists of all our Bishops, the principal, the staff 
and students representatives, clergy and layworkers both elected and 
appointed. 

The Board of Governors is to see that the aim and purpose of the Cer *tre 
is maintained, approves the appointment of the Principal and the sta , 
decides the number of intakes each year: authorises and approves the 
annual budget; and endorses the decisions of the faculty in altering 
rules and dismissing of students. 

There is also the Centre Meeting which consists of the Principal, Staff 
and the students, and this meets regularly for the wellbeing of the 
Centre. Alteration of and new rules passed at this meeting is brought 
to the Board of Governors for approval. 

4. Course of Stud y 

The Centre offers a four year basic course including 1 term Field 
Training in the third term of the third year. Those who successfully 
complete the basic course are awarded a Diploma of Theology, and those 
who do a two year course get a Certificate of Theological Studies. 
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English and Pidgin are media of instruction. Most lectures are given 
in English but Pidgin is used: in discussion, tutorial or presentation. 

We. have visiting lecturers from tine to time either from Honiara or 
from overseas. Lectures are 7.30am to 1pm, 30 weeks a year. 

Students are evaluated by written essays, class presentation and 
written and oral examination. Personal maturity, spiritual growth and 
the ability to acquire skills and understanding are evaluated at the 
end of each term and records of these are sent to their home churches. 

5. Library 

Our library has 18,000 books and 25 subscriptions of periodicals and^ 
journals. About 30 languages are represented in the library. There 
are other useful materials, and we are given $1,200 every year to buy 
new books. The Dewey Classification System is used. 

6. Finance 

■ • ■ . : h nn.tf 

Financial support is provided for by the Church of Melanesia Trust 
Board plus contributions and donations from overseas. We get local 
support mainly in terms of building materials and pocket money for 
students. 

7. General 

(a) Our plan for faculty development is that we are in the process of 

providing opportunities for our graduates for further training, 
research or field experience. We would like to have a mixed staff 
rather than our entire Melanesian staff. This would give different 
views and modes of experience and so would widen the students’ 
learning horizon. ; . 

(b) Our Centre is a member of both MATS and SPATS and we have to meet 
our membership requirements for both Associations. In the last 
three years we have been involved with the MATS students’ exchange 
programme both within and outside the Solomons. 

(c) It is in our plan that Bishop Patteson Theological Centre will be 
upgraded and that all forms of training will be centred there. 

This will include a theological extension programme. 

(d) Garden work - Monday, Wednesday and Thursday and we produce about 
one-tenth of our food. 

Games and recreation are fixed for Tuesdays and Fridays or weekends. 

j :'••• ■ ■ 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 

In 1965 a Bible College was established to provide training for 
pastors who could exercise leadership over village churches. In a period 
of 12 years, approximately 40 people have graduated from the College, 
and are providing valuable leadership in a variety of situations. 

Our problems ; 

(1) Financial s In most cases, pastors are inadeauately supported by 

’ their constituencies. In many cases, support is derived from an 
outside agency, the Associated Churches of Christ Mission Board 
(Australia). We are concerned that a viable programme of self- 
support be developed. 

(2) Administrative: There have been unfortunate power struggles within 

the village for leadership. Many pastors (generally younger men) 
are seen as a threat to the authority of the village leadership 
(elder). With growing maturity, however, this problem is decreasing. 
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(3) Educational: In the past most students enrolled at the College_had 

only achieved the Senior Primary Certificate level, or les s. This 
limited educational background has made it extremely difficult for 
pastors to minister to the increasing number of better educated 
young people. 

(4) Geographic : In common with other Pacific countries, our churches 

are isolated geographically from one another on 9 different islands* 
This inevitably reduces the effectiveness of communication, and 
hinders church development programmes. 

Our Plans : 

Various areas are being developed in an attempt to overcome these 
deficiencies. 

(1) Development of Lay Ministries : There has been considerable neglect 

of latent lay leadership within our churches. Focus on "ministry 
has been confined to the role of the ordained "cleric". We sense 
the need for greater utilisation of lay capacities for leadership. 

As Churches of Christ we firmly believe this to be Scriptural, and 
and essential expression of the "priesthood of all believers". 

Thus, our emphasis will be upon the development of lay leadership 
within the local situation (rural or urban) in areas such as ^ 
preaching, leading services, ministry of Baptism and the Lord s 
Supper and ministry to the sick. 

In keeping with this, we would urge greater utilisation of women in 
the overall ministry of the church. 

(2) Development of Specific Ministries: In view of widening educational 

gaps in our community we will endeavour to specifically train people 
to minister at particular levels. The College will endeavour to 
train at two levels: 

a) Basic Level (1 or 2 years). This course will concentrate on 
the development of general leadership abilities (leading, 
speaking, youth work, group leadership, etc). 

b) Advanced Level (further 2 years). Training at a higher level 
will be more "theological" in bias, and geared more toward the 
development of a suitable apologetic for the present day 
situation. 

(3) Emphasis on Field Experience : It is felt that training must be 
~ directly related to the every day life situations of people, 

particularly in village situations. A greater emphasis will be 
placed on field training - training "en situ" - in the development 
of the leadership. (Diagram below). 


TIME SPENT ... 

YEAR I. 

YEAR II. 

YEAR III 

YEAR IV 

SUCCESSIVE YEARS... 

in VILLAGE 
Practice 

in residence 
at the 

College. 

20% 

- 1 VX '37'W 

33% 

66% 

33% 

• J5% 

25% 

95% 

5% 

BASIC CO 

iURSE 

ADVANCED COURSE 

1-—- i 

STUDY BY EXTENSION 
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(4) Development of Extension Programmes : We believe that TEE 

(Theological Education by Extension) offers a viable, effective 
form of theological training: 

' ' ' ' . ■ 

a) for those unable to attend an institution, yet possess 
valuable leadership qualities. 

b) for those who have already been trained (institutionally), 

g as a means of following through that training by a programme 

of continuing study. 

c) to broaden the scope of the institution. Whereas our College 
can cope with 25 residential students, we can effectively 
train 200+ by means of the TEE programme. 

At present 6 centres have been established, with approximately 80 
students enrolled. Students enrolled are pastors, elders, laymen, 
and women. Self-study workbooks are an essential part of this 
programme. These have been designed to: 

• ' . 

(i) increase the student's ability to research material for 
himself 

(ii) provide resources (reteachable materials) which can be used 
in a pastoral situation 

(iii) mobilise the leadership, through the provision of continuing 

stimuli, ' ' r • 

, ■ 

(5) Other Developments : As well as the above, we are in the process 
i of establishing a Cassette Library . Cassettes are being pre¬ 

pared for TEE Seminars, Sermons, and Bible Study programmes. 

These supplementary materials are available for use by the 
local leadership. 

.e ' ’• ‘ 1 v. O 

Short Courses (1 or 2 weeks) are held at the College on specific 
subjects, (e.g. Church Leadership, Sunday School Teaching, 
Archaelogy, etc). Outside specialists are utilised to conduct 
these courses wherever possible. 

Conclusion : i - c ;• j : 

We are concerned that Theological Education has been largely unrelated 
to the real life situations of people in local situations, particularly 
in undeveloped rural areas. A greater attempt needs to be made to 
contextualise Theological Education, and bring leadership training to 
the front door of the village. Theological Education must be specifically 
related to the actual, real life problems of people. 

L ffguoldl . ■ - i 

In so doing, we would underline the danger of an over-emphasis upon 
material development. While we firmly believe in the ministry to the 
whole man and the improvement of man’s material situation by health, 
educational and social services, we, as a Church of Jesus Christ, must 
1 be primarily concerned with man's eternal destiny. We are preparing 

people, not just to live in this material world, but equipping them 
for their eternal destiny in the Kingdom of God. Spiritual needs must 
therefore have absolute priority in all of our strategy. Such spiritual 
reinforcement alone will equip people with the inner resources to cope 
with the pressures and problems of life in the every day world.. 


i: .ni ^ id 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE NEW HEBRIDES EXPERIMENT IN THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


1977 was the first year of the programme being developed by the 
PCNH towards an appropriate form of Theological Education for Pastors 
(Ministers within the N.R. (Vanuaaku) today). The three year Basic 
Programme will be followed by ordination and parish or other Ministry, 
or further study overseas. This means that it will be at least five 
years before we can see whether we are effectively equipping God's 
men for (a) the Ministry required of them; (b) the demands of study 
in another country (and culture). We are, however grateful to be 
able to present this report at this stage, to such a group as this, so 
that we can be helped to further analyse the steps we have taken so 
far, and perhaps correct the direction in which we are heading. 


A. The Basic Insights 



Research of a special Committee during 1974 to 1976 resulted in the 
following convictions for Theological Education within New Hebrides 
(Vanuaaku). 


1) Study is most effective when the s cene of Ministry is clear . 

Kosuke Koyama in No Handle on the Cross wrote "The theory must be 
rooted in the historical and cultural context of the story. The 
Japanese theory of flower arrangement comes out of a continuous 
experience with the flower" (P 100) Bibilical, historical. 

Theological study arc irrelevant if they are not related at every 
point to a situation. As peonle live in communities - "pure, 
mixed", settled and transient cultures - people preparing for 
ministry there must share them as they prepare, So that they can 
apply the unchanging basis of Christian faith to life. 

2) Such a cultural context is not to be found in a specially constructed 
institution . Studies done in such a community tend to reflect that 
community's character. The institution is not the community in 
which people will serve. 


3) Communities are generally smaller units , even within an urban 
setting. There is alx^ays a series of "communities within communities". 
The early church showed a pattern of such communities being called 
together, having favour with others, sharing, growing, dividing and 
establishing new communities, all within the one hand of the Holy 

Spirit. ! ‘ 

• I *■ • . ■ •' : f>0i ro.H Lbo • ■■ a 

4) A. Theological Education programme must enable a person to know (a) 
himself : his gifts, limits, place, vision; (b) his message : the 

unchanging truth, involved in Faith in God through Jesus Christ; 

(c) his people ; those situations and relationships in which he is 
likely to find himself. 

: . • bi 

B. The Practical Outworkings 

tq ■ ■ ' I ■ . . 

Here is a summary of the pattern of the Programme over, say, seven 
years. 

i , tut ’ ■ - ' 

I) Selection of Pastor Students H 

a) at least 21 years old; 

b) to have spent at least 2 years earning his own money, 

c) to have shown himself already to be a leader, 

d) to have been a Communicant Member for at least 3 years, 

e) to understand English to Form 3 level, 

f) to have Bible knowledge to level of about 1 year at Bible College. 


L 
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2) Preparation by Presbytery 

Usually about a year’s preparation in general reading, English, and 

Bible study.. ;v; r ovi -Joe. 

’ - ‘ ■ i . ■ f . * 

3) Three Year Basic Course 

a) Base : small community, village related to Aulua. 

- About 18 months of three years there. Specialist direct 
studies during short term visits. 

b) Field : experience- in pairs in variety of situations (four 
different places over 3 years) with guidance of Field Advisors 
(Pastors experienced in their oWn ministry). About 18 months 

of 3 years hete. 

rf Is ! ■ - 

c) Both Base and Field are learning situations (not theory at Base 

aid "Practical" in Field); use books and eyes and ears in both 
places. r 

d) Resou rces : Principal : general oversight and coordination of 
the Programme: other specialists who are active and effective 
in their own ministry; local leaders who have insights and 
wisdom essential for pastoral understanding: Field Advisors : 
are experienced Pastors within PCNH who are working in repre¬ 
sentative types of communitiesi They guide students (two at a 
time) in studies in the field situation, so that they can enter 
into the life of the particular community and learn its special 
characteristics and needs, and how to relate the Christian truth 
to it. The Field Advisor shares his particular gift of ministry 
and introduces the students to the resources of the community. 

sd Students take with them into the Field experiences study guides 

and assignments in Biblical studies,' Theology, etc. They work 
on these under guidance of the Field Advisor. The assignments 
are received and the experience evaluated further when they 
return to base. 

I 3nsl 

2 s". Each year Field Advisors come to the Base for preparation and 

fellowship with the student community. 

Technical resources : cassettes, film, teleradio, etc; personal 
observation. 

At the end of the Three Year Basic Course Ordination for Ministry 
is possible, though those proceeding for further study overseas 
may delay this. 

4) Post-Graduate Study 

• I 

Will be sought for those whose ministry would benefit. 

(a) Some will do study overseas in the special area of Ministry for 
which they seem fitted. We will seek appropriate courses that 
may be from less than a year to three years. 

(b) Some will go immediately to parish work, and after a couple of 
years (or only a year) follow a course of specialised study. 

(c) Some will move into ministry without immediate thought to further 
study. 
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5) In-service, education 

PCNH now has a policy to provide for every pastor and deaconess in 
active service: 

(a) at least 2 weeks of study fellowship each year; 

(b) at least 3 months study leave on full salary every five years; 

(c) encouragement to follow personal study programme throughout the 

years. 

6) Curriculum 

The range of subjects offered in the Curriculum is not very unusual. 
Since this is a basic course, the core subjects are included an 
presented within this field context base. Extensive use is being 
made of the TEF and Scripture Union study guides in Bibil ca u 1 
as providing a thought thread. 

Some Notes on the Curriculum : 

History: Begin with a local, present day object related 
Christianity, and work from it back through history to the ear y 
church. This gives a point of interest to begin study of history 
and encourages personal research. 

At the end of second year will have reached the early Church with a 
general survey. Third year students will select topics that have 
interested them and go more deeply. 

Theology: Begin with man - cultural views, world views, Christian 

views; then to God - and man, and creation; then to eve ation 
how are divine/supernatural realities made known to man. Then o 
Jesus Christ (salvation) and Holy Spirit (The Church and Sacraments). 
As with history, in the third year students may select themes for 
further study. At every step students are expected to try to make 
themselves understood to a non student. Married men try out e r 
theology on their wives. 

Anthropology: Prepares the student to observe and understand the 
currents of life in the community where he lives. 

Philosophy: Asks basic questions about how peoole decide what is 
true and real and how people use language. This is conducted 
informally with minimum reference to text books and classical 
philosophical ideas as such. 

7) Faculty 

The Principal is the only full-time staff. He coordinates the 
Programme a^d gives leadership in the areas of his gifts. P|Sgr£ 
and others with special training , and other tasks within PCNH help 
at the base with short courses, and in general with guidance for 
overall direction of the particular discipline. 

Such discipline available include: Old Testament, Anthropology, 
Education, Development, Politics, Urban ministry; Evangelism, 

General Pastoral Care. PCNH is working to enlarge the range of 
these disciplines available through special training, and visits 
from specialists from other Churches within the. New Hebrides and 
from other countries . 

8) It is to be expected that there would be some difficulties with 

which we have had to struggle; and it is only fair to »-nem 

with the vision. 
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(a) Acceptance by the New Hebridean communities of a style of 
theological education that involves them very intimately is 
difficult. There has traditionally been the view that students 
are sent to "college" to "be trained". It has been always 
"over there" that anything can be learned. Now that students 
are spending a large amount of time exposed to the people they 
will serve, changes in attitude are necessary. 

At Aulua we are trying as a student community to live as far as 
we can within the local life, but so far have achieved only 
limited satisfaction. \ 

When students go to Field Experience we are finding reluctance 
to accept that these students are people like them, and want to 
live with them and learn with and from them. Perhaps this is 
mainly a first year problem that will right itself subsequently. 

(b) Student Attitude to Education The "you know, I don't" attitude 
is very real. People who have always been taught in a system 
where they have been expected to learn or memorise sets of facts 
taught them in an "educator - educatee" relationship, find it 
hard to realise that the Spirit will reveal His truth to and 
through them as well. However, in the growing confidence of 
students for self-expression and self-research, there is 
encouragement for the PCNH methodology. 

(c) Studies for Wives of Students We have hoped that as far as 
possible wives would be able to share the overall study programme, 
with husbands sometimes taking care of domestic duties to allow 
their wives to attend seminars, etc. This has so far been only 
partly successful. Problems seem to be: 

- wife often does not have the same education level as husband; 

- husband believes that it is he who is training for ministry, 
and that wife should work to enable him to do this; 

- wife's interests and felt needs are different. 

The possibility of joining in the overall curriculum is still 
open, but we have had to design a special programme for the 
xtfives, with short course on a set of selected subjects, Including 
Bible Study, First Aid, Homecraft, Leadership, etc. 

(d) Difficulties for outside specialists to plan to come Because 
they are all already fully accepted in their regular ministry 
we are finding that specialists invited to visit the base for 
courses are experiencing conflict of priorities. However we 
believe that the value of freshness and vitality through a person 
straight from the front outweighs these conflicts. 

CONCLUSION At the end of this first year of activity in theological 
education we have a sense of rightness about the way we are going. 

The smaller community of students, in growing relationship to the 
larger community of people, grants a majority of fellowship, depth 
of personal sharing, and relevance that should last into the future 
ministry of God's people. We are all "common clay pots" made by 
God to be what we are, in union with Christ Jesus doing the good 
deeds which he has already prepared for us to do (Ephesians 2.10; 

3. 20-21). 
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Pacific Theological College 

Development P1 an 2 

Introduction: 


What follows is an overview cf the work of the College as it has 
developed 'ever the first t^n years os sis life* f»tsggestions for improve - 
ment conclude each section* in addition, there are proposals for new 
tasks which the College right undertake'. It is hoped that from the 
discussion of these issues - improvements of the programme, and expansion 
of the work of the college there might emerge a consensus regarding 
the priorities which.the College should pursue over the next five years. 


A. Original Aims of the Col lege 

The original aims of the College can be reduced to three: \i; to 
provide theological tducuf.ion orirrni'ed to toe ;'a.cilic and its neons, 
at a higher level than was available in the Pacific in 1966; (2) to 

engage in research and reflection on issues racing the .Pacific churches: 
(3) to provide a centre which would express and foster the unity of the 
Pacific churches, and would encourage co-operation and sharing among 
the churches. 


These aims are clearly related to the needs which the churches felt at 
that time, namely for a highly trained ministry which would meet the 
challenge to the church's identity and relevance in an age of rapid 
change, for creative and seminal thought addressed to the great questions 
and problems facing the Christian community at this time, and for greater 
solidarity in facing common tasks. 


2 ) 


_ 
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B. New Understandings of Ministry and Education 

The original aims of the College are still relevant today* The needs 
are still being felt. In the period since the establishment of the 
College, however, the churches have become aware of other needs, and 
perhaps even the self-understanding of the churches and of theological 
education has changed. 

1) Ministry 

It is clear to us today that ministry, for example, is shared by 
the whole people of God. That the mission of the church engages all 
its members. And that ordained ministry must be seen in this context. 

■ ' BOfrx • . •• l I q : ' . • . ... • [Q 

The understanding of theological education is then broadened to mean 
the equipping of the whole people of God for ministry and mission and 
should no longer be limited to the education of the clergy. For all 
Christians are to be engaged in proclaiming the gospel, in word and 
deed, in practicing the common life of the new people of God, and 
in serving within the Christian community and the wider community. 

• ft '*S y&'sUQl} .1 f • QCjl OOi* T til '» >. * • \)J f i? - xri - j 

At the same time, the church recognizes the need for an ordained 
ministry which combines leadership and service roles. The ordained 
minister is to help equip people for mission and service through 
preaching and worship, teaching and counselling. He is also to 
provide leadership, as in the church’s mission. These tasks are 
never carried out alone, however, but in common with Christian brothers 
and sisters. Moreover, the Christian leader is by definition a 
servant, and this says a great deal about how leadership is exercised 
in the Christian community. 

l"S' < •• r f v . , .... , t : , . T 

This understanding of the church, its mission and ministry, directly 
affects the PTC and its programme. The PTC was established to provide 
a higher level of theological education in the Pacific. It was 
established to train people for ministry. But, if ministry encompasses 
all Christians, then training for ministry cannot be limited to 
ordained ministers. 

* \) <• • f,f; f *' y * - , i , * < *•* C: ■ * nr f : ; . 

The second development plan addresses itself to some of these issues. 

In brief, we propose that the PTC broaden its programme to serve both 
clergy and laity. However, we also see that our role in equipping 
the laity must be limited at this time, that the burden of this task 
should be taken up by the local churches, and that the primary focus 
of the PTC should remain the training of ordained ministers. The PTC 
proposes, then, to work in cooperation with the Pacific Conference 
of Churches in designing lay programmes on a small scale which could 
be conducted at the College, and might serve as models for the kind 
of lay programmes local churches could mount. 

2) Education 

nr.-- : ' ;• ’• ; x; .< > ■? • . 

As our understanding of ministry has been modified, so has our 
understanding of education. The very phrase 'higher level of education 
presupposes a view of education that is now questioned, a hierarchical 
view. While it is true that education can be viewed as acquiring 
knowledge and skills, and that advance in knowledge and skills can 
be measured to some degree, the educational process is now seen to 
be more complex and individual than this model allows. Moreover, the 
traditional graded classroom, utilizing the lecture and the written 
assignment as methods of learning, is now seen to be inadequate. 
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It seems that learning proceeds more rapidly, and at a more 
profound level, when it is related to tasks one is engaged in. 

This suggests that the education programme needs to be oriented to 
use and practice. Account has been taken of this in the revised 
programme of the PTC, where field—'work and field trips provide a 
laboratory for testing knowledge, while at the same time raising 
questions to be pursued at a more theoretical level. Theory and 
practice go together. 

Students are also exposed to the practice of ministry in congre¬ 
gational situations, where skills may be developed that are needed 
for ministry. 

We now also propose to connect the traditional disciplines through 
more interdisciplinary work so that the integration of learning is 
not left to the student’s own powers. 

At the same time, we recognize a certain wisdom behind the traditional 
separation of theological disciplines. Each has its unique problems, 
methods, and goals, which students need to be aware of, especially 
those who intend to specialize in theological education. 

Finally, we are making more conscious use of ’lateral’ learning, 
learning from one's peers, by increasing group-work and group 
discussion. 

In short, we are now making use of various methods of learning, 
including the lecture, which has its place. All contribute to the 
educational process. 

C. The Intellectual Challenge: Reflection and Research 

While the founders of the College were rightly concerned that the College 
programme be oriented to the Pacific and its needs, they wisely did not 
limit the pursuit of knowledge to the relevant and useful. Such limi¬ 
tations could only hinder the service of the College to the churches. 

For the College also has a responsibility to create new knowledge, and 
to stimulate original and seminal thought. 

1 ' f • ' | ' •.:'••• • 

Truly original and creative thought is most often gener by simple 

curiosity, and is arrived at in a mood of relaxed intellectual play, 
rather than under the pressu. to solve problems and answer questions. 

The PTC is intended to be a centre for such activity. Students, and 
staff, are encouraged to pursue knowledge that is not immediately useful, 
or which does not have to meet the test of relevance. 

Original and creative work may require special resources. The PTC is 
located in Suva, where a multitude of such resources is available, at 
the University of the South Pacific, the Pacific Regional Seminary, 
the National Archives, ett. The PTC is also at work on establishing 
an archives for the records of the church in the Pacific. This will be 
a great asset to put at the disposal of the Pacific Churches. 

D. Pacific Solidarity 

The PTC remains one of the few expressions of unity among the Pacific 
churches. As such it is a vital centre of sharing and exchange among 
churches, and a unique meeting place where Christians of different 
cultures and traditions come to know and understand each other. More¬ 
over, it is a reminder that development in many areas of church life 
is tied to regional co-operation. 


L. 
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The PTC proposes that the churches explore further avenues of 
co-operation, at regional and sub-regional level, as for example in lay 
programmes, continuing education for ministers, and study institutes. 

What is needed is an imaginative approach to theological education which 
makes use of resources we are not sufficiently aware of, or not using 
well, or not sharing. Much can be done that is not expensive. We have 
yet to exploit all of our resources. We have yet to exploit the riches 
of Pacific Christianity for the Pacific. 

E. Conclusion , , 

It seems then, that the vision of the founders of the PTC remains 
relevant to the development of the College. They successfully identified 
continuing needs of the churches which could be met by creating a regional, 
ecumenical centre for theological education. 

The college has achieved a great deal in its first ten years in realizing 
these aims. The PTC’s first hundred graduates are now at work in nearly 
every Pacific territory, engaged in traditional ministry, theological 
education, and a variety of leadership roles. They are better equipped, 
more creative, more ecumenical in outlook, because of their experience 
at PTC. 

But much remains to be done to improve theological education in the 
Pacific. How can the PTC do its part more effectively? What more can 
the PTC do to serve the churches and peoples of the Pacific? It is with 
these questions in mind that the following proposals were drafted. 

I. The Programme of the College 

a) General , : 

1. The Programme of the College aims to provide knowledge, to teach 
skills, and to encourage the personal and spiritual growth of candidates 
for ministry in Pacific churches. 

2. In the area of knowledge, the aim is to bring the resources of the 
church (Bible, history, theology) to bear on dominant theological issues 
facing the Pacific. Some of these issues are posed by the wider community 
in which the church lives, and include community development, urbanisation, 
village and rural life, education, family life, youth, and the responsi¬ 
bility of the church in each of these areas, also, the relationship of 

the church to the nation, and to neighbours of other faiths. 

Some of these issues arise directly out of the life of the Christian 
community, and include questions about the pattern of the church's worship, 
reform of the structures of the church, forms of ministry, evangelism 
and mission, cooperation with other churches, Bible translation, and the 
development of a 'Pacific theology'. 

3. In this area, as in others, the PTC builds on the general education 
of candidates, and the theological education they have received in 
denominational colleges. Since the educational background of candidates 
is very uneven, the college has found it necessary to fill some of the 
gaps in general education by providing courses in social studies, Pacific 
studies, psychology, and English, among others, and also to provide 
basic courses in the traditional disciplines (Bible, history, theology). 

It is to be hoped that as the general level of education rises, and as 
the work in denominational schools is broadened and deepened, these 
foundation studies may gradually be phased out. Also, that- cooperation 
among churches will develop so that sub-regional centres, such as some 

of the existing denominational schools, may provide basic theological 
training for churches which cannot provide such training now or in the 
foreseeable future. However, until that time, the PTC will have to 
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maintain two programmes, one which provides basic training for ministry 
(diploma), and one which builds on the training already received (B.D.) 

4. This knowledge is tested in practice through the field-work programme, 
which exposes the student to specific human situations where he becomes 
aware of social processes and increasingly sensitive to persons, and 
learns to reflect on these things theologically. 

5. At the same time, through work in local congregations, the student 
gradually acquires skills in communication, teaching, group leadership, 
administration, and caring for and understanding people. 

6. And finally, the worship and devotional life of the community, 
together with the one common life of diverse Christians living and 
working closely together, is designed to generate personal and spiritual 
growth. 

b) Development of the Programme 

1. While there is much that can be affirmed in the present programme, 
several areas stand in need of improvement. 

2. The common life does constitute a kitid of 'informal education'. But 
personal and spiritual growth can be fostered more directly. The student 
should be challenged, through evaluation of staff and peers, to set 
personal goals for growth in areas of weakness, and be assisted in this 
growth. 

3. The practical or pastoral part of the PTC programme also needs 
development. Students need more work in acquiring the skills set out 
above and more experience in using these skills. Offerings in the 
pastoral area should be increased, and the field-work programme expanded 
to cover these needs. 

4. There is need for more integrated coursework, that is courses which 
bring several disciplines to bear on an issue, as well as more courses 
which bring theory and practice together. 

5. Finally, the college has yet to utilize and foster the rich tradition 
of music and art in the Pacific. 

c) Diploma and B.D. 

* 

1. Two courses will be offered at the College, Diploma and B.D. 

2. The diploma course offers basic training in ministry, especially for 
students from territories which do not have training facilities, or for 
students who wish to focus generally on the practical and pastoral 
aspects of ministry. 

3. The B.D. course is designed to broaden and deepen the theological 
training already received at a denominational school. It is also a 
flexible course, offering opportunity for specialization during the 
latter half of the course. Through the College, students have access 
to relevant courses at the University of the South Pacific and the 
Pacific Regional Seminary, access to libraries and to other resource 
centres located in Suvg, such as the Pacific Conference of Churches, 
the South Pacific Commission, Fiji School of Medicine, the YMCA and 
YWCA, Fiji School of Agriculture, making it possible to design courses 
which cater to a variety of interests and needs. 
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d) Special Areas of Study 
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1. Both of the above courses allow for some degree of specialization. 
Students are required in their second and third years to focus on one 
major area. Final year students, both Diploma and B.D. candidates, 
devote most of their time to a research project in their major area 
of study. 

2. Areas of specialization offered within the College include bibilical 
studies, theology, ethics, church history, comparative religion, and 
Pacific studies. In cooperation with other institutions, education, 
social studies, development studies. 

. . ■ d »ij t ■ i 

e) Development of Special Areas 

1. Cooperation with other institutions needs to be exploited more 
fully. To fully utilize available opportunities, the staff should canvas 
possible areas of specialization and draw up specialized course programmes. 

■ • ■ * 3 . ' i wo. 

2. Specialization in the nastoral/practical field should be developed. 

Particular areas of concern include administration, counselling, homiletics 
worship, and Christian education. . - , 

; • ' • : I £ . ■ 

f) Specialized Courses, Advanced Study, and Part-Time Study 

1. Exploratory talks are now under way with the University of the South 

Pacific concerning the possibility of mounting jointly taught diploma 
and graduate courses. . > 

2. The PTC may be able to offer courses at diploma level in new areas 
of specialization, such as rural development, which would utilize USP 
courses in this area. 

. q . i . . . ■ Q , • ■ ■. 

3. Similarly, a jointly taught masters level course may be developed 
in cooperation with the School for Social and Economic Development 
dealing with local social and ethical issues. 

j • : ■ • . ■ go 

4. At present our resources are insufficient to mount graduate courses 
in theology, Bible, and history, although this possibility too should 
be explored further. 

5. For the oast seven years, the College has opened lower level courses 

to part-time students. The response has encouraged us to continue this 
policy. r . y< 

6. This policy raises the question of opening upper level courses to 
part-time students, and also of accumulation of credits towards a degree 
through part-time study. 


II. New Tasks 


a) Equipping Laity for Ministry 

• ' ■ ■ • . ; ' . •• • ■ • ' • • . , _ ' 

1. The College feels that tills task can best be undertaken by the local 
churches. 

biTB rfoiuiiD aooit&v /no**'* *1 icon Turkic svnif r 

2. However, in order to offer some help to local churches in this 
area, the College should explore the possibility of cooperation with 
PCC staff in planning lay programmes. 

oj vl?;■:-(u on to a&lq i>X r jQii& op-vli- 

3. Some lay programmes could be offered at the College during the 
summer months, developed in cooperation with PCC and staffed jointly 
by PTC and PCC. These programmes would be of an exnerimental nature, 
and should drat* on laity from the region*. 
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4. Such programmes could then be developed by participants, in 
cooperation with PCC and PTC, to fit local needs and situations. 

5. In order to carry out this programme adequately, it would be 
necessary to make a joint staff appointment, PTC-PCC, for a person 
equipped to give leadership in this area. 

b) Continuing Education for Ministers 

1. As with lay programmes, the College feels the task of continuing 
education for ministers can best be undertaken by local churches. 

2. Again, to help local churches, the College should explore the 
possibility of cooperation with SPATS and PCC. 

3. Continuing education courses could be offered at the PTC during 
summer months, drawing representative ministers from the region. 

4. Such programmes could then be developed by participants, in 
cooperation with PTC to fit local needs and situations. 

5. The denominational Colleges would provide an obvious base for such 
courses. Territories lacking Colleges would explore the possibility 
of using the training centres of neighbouring churches. 

6. In this way, a set of 'sub-regional* centres might be developed, 
which could be useful for other cooperative ventures in education, such 
as the lay programmes mentioned above. 

7. The College has a special concern for its own graduates. Library 
services should be extended to PTC alumni, and opportunities for further 
education at the College explored. Also, the College should sponsor 
alumni gatherings vrhere issues of common concern can be discussed. 

c) Programme for Women 

1. The College has appointed a committee to draft a special programme 
for women. 

IIJOI'J ' - t I • : ' ' • ■ • ■'' ■ . 

2. This programme will be developed at first with the needs of ministers 
wives in mind, though the needs and interest of women in the Pacific 
will be kept in view. 

3. This course will be required ox all rfres, and will be open to 
interested women. 

4. Until the College appoints a woman to the staff, a special advisor 
to women will be appointed by the Planning Committee of the programme 
for women. 

d) Study Institutes 

1. In the past, the College has experimented with study institutes, 
that is, short term, concentrated seminars created to study particular 
issues. 

2. These institutes have drawn together people from various church and 
secular institutions, interested laity and representatives of the 
churches, concerned with the issue to be studied. 

3. The College should plan to host such study institutes regularly to 
aid churches and church members in the study of pressing issues, to 
facilitate development of church policy, and to offer guidelines for 
individual and joint action* 
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e) Extension Courses 

1. The College needs to develop courses which could be offered by 
extension, as could be done through USP extension centres. This would 
be part of an overall programme to make the resources of the College 
more available to the people of the whole region. 

2. These courses, together with the foundation courses now offered 

at USP extension centres, could supplement the offerings of denominational 
colleges, and could provide good preparation for candidates coming to 
the PTC. 

3. Eventually, such courses, or their equivalent, could be required of 
all entering B.D. candidates. 

4. Development of extension courses would depend on the possibility of 
freeing instructors for a period of time from teaching and administrative 

responsibilities to give them time to develoo the courses. 

ro o an u i ■ . .■ 
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III. Research 

-- 
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1. The personnel of the College are continuously Involved in research, 
through ordinary coursework, final year projects, papers prepared by 
staff and students for special occasions, independent study, and research 
projects per se. 

2. The College needs to investigate ways and means of making the results 
of this research available to interested churches and church members, 

as well as to the world church. 

3. Encouragement should be given to independent study at all levels. 

j ' ■ 

4. Research scholarships should also be established. 

5. The project of establishing an archives for records of regional 
churches should be carried through to completion. 


IV. Inter-Faith and Ecumenical Dialogue 

1. The College feels that inter-faith dialogue should be developed by 
the various national councils of churches such as the Fiji National 
Council of Churches. 

2. Again, the College should help to facilitate this dialogue, by 
preparing for and hosting such dialogues at the College. 

•t T f - ..... ... . , ... - 

3. Theological dialogue between the churches should also be fostered, 
in the first instance by the national councils of churches, but again, 
the College should offer its services to facilitate these discussions. 

IV. Faculty Development 

1. Number of staff. The present number of academic staff is adequate 
for the present programme. 

2. However, to facilitate development of a lay programme and continuing 
education of ministers, it would be desirable to make a joint appointment 
with PCC. 

3. Development of extension courses, study institutes, and concentrated 
research make it desirable to free staff members from time to time from 
their regular teaching and administrative duties. 
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4. It is also desirable to establish a regular exchange of staff with 
denominational colleges. 

5. All staff should be required to visit the different territories of 
the region. 


T/t 
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6. It would be desirable to appoint a woman to the teaching staff. 

7. Present staff responsibilities should be re-allocated to concentrate" 
more staff in the practical/pastoral area. 

■ ■ ■ ■ , DJI • • ■ ' ; 


8. The College should aim at recruiting the majority of staff from 
within the region. By 1980, four of the present six positions should 
be held by Islanders or non-Euroneans. The possibility of obtaining 
staff from Asia, Africa, Latin America or the Caribbean should be 
investigated. 
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9. Oualificaticms. Personal qualifications include tfye marks of 
Christian maturity, sympathy for the aspirations of developing nations, 
openness to the diversity and value of other cultures, and a desire to 
work in an ecumenical setting. In addition, knowledge of the Pacific 
region, and especially of Pacific churches, their history and social 
setting; capacity,for original theological thought in the Pacific 
setting; ability to teach, and to stimulate the thinking of others; 
experience of living in at least one Pacific Island community, and 
knowledge of at leait one Pacific Island language; speaking knowledge 
of both French and English; willingness to accept responsibility for 

some field of college life distinct from field of specialization. 

. 0 - . m (t 
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Uhile none of the present staff possess all these qualifications, 
and it is unlikely that any ever will, the College should encourage 
staff to make up major deficiencies. Of special concern will be the 
orientation of staff to the Pacific through visiting Pacific peoples 
and churches in their various settings. 

No formal educational qualifications are stipulated. Promising 
candidates without graduate degrees may be appointed with the intention 
of providing opportunity for further study at a later time. 


.Ill 
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IV. The relationship of the College to the Churches and Their Colleges 

1. The College exists to serve the churches and the people of the Pacific. 

It serves them by training a ministry, by' providing"a centre for creative 
theological reflection, and by examining the life of the church in the 
light of the Gospel. It must also lead the churches by pursuing new , 
lines of thought, new modes of worship, new types' of service and mission. 

2. The PTC is a centre for ecumenical sharing and growth ip unity. It 
also seeks to : express this unity and to foster it throughout the Pacific. 

- ; 1,1 , ; . ■ ' ' ' n ' ' 

3. In pursuiftg these aims, the Cdllege ndeds regularly to consult the 
mind of the churches as it is expressed through their representative< 
spokesman at its annual council. In turn, it is hoped, that the churches 
will regularly consult the College. Communication between the College 

and the churches will always he important , and giust be both personal and f 
through the printed word. This will require visits by members of staff ; *? „>'i 
to sound needs, to. iiscc-r. to criticisms, and to discuss the present and 
future .programme of ihc College., .. ... 

.... ... to I >fci » .■• two rsl'rtl 

4. Since the PTC builds on the theological education its candidates id 

receive in the denominational colleges, it is vital that the relationship 
between the FTCpieorn-te and the o u,.o' tpo fepon-incticnpl.colleges 
be .• The d/u/ipaV ' -vi of- lag.;- c-i to- rlf -ho.’.: 1h knee in some ©g 

detaiitae a 1ms and roroont of the copreya -:ou,.hi; la each., j Continuing 
personal contact, such as through planned faculty exchange, is needed. 
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5. Through participation in SPATS., AND THROUGH personal contact, the 
PTC should help the denominational colleges to build up quality programmes 
for ministerial training suited to the needs of local church and ministry. 

VII. The Relationship Between the College and the USP, the PRS and the PCC 

1. Development of the PTC depends in large measure on cooperation with 
the USP, the PRS and the PCC. 

2. The PTC needs to work closely with the PCC as both share a continuing 
concern for the development of theological education throughout the 
region. Increased awareness of each others programmes is needed, together 
with continuing consultation to coordinate resources on mutually agreed 
objectives. Viewing the region as a whole, the two institutions need to 
work together to develop complementary programmes. Staff should continue 
to be shared, and the possibility of a joint appointment seriously 
considered. 

3. The College needs to follow up discussions with USP regarding joint 
diploma and graduate courses . The College should also explore with 
schools other than SSED, such as the School of Education and the School 
of Natural Resources, special courses of study for B.D. candidates. 

f ' » • ' . ■ 

4. Finally, the College needs to,pursue discussions with PRS regarding 
the development of a teaching pool which both schools could draw upon. 
Also, the development of jointly taught courses. And some coordination 
of curriculum which would allow for greater interchange of students and 
faculty. These developments would free staff of both institutions to 
pursue objectives outside their commitments to the regular teaching 
programme, such as research, lay programmes, continuing education for 
ministers, study institutes, tutored and independent study courses, 
field experience, visitation of churches and denominational.colleges, 
administration, etc. . - r 
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VIII. Physical Development of the College 

1. The site of the College has been considerably improved over the 
past ten years. Front and middle fields may yet need more fill, if they 
are to be useful. Use of the College land needs to be carefully 
planned, providing facilities for gardening, recreation, family activities, 

i-c*., etc. 

2. Pressure for more married students' flats has increased. The 
College also needs to provide adequate housing for single women students. 

. To meet these needs, three new flats are to be added to Ruatoka House. 

3. If an additional staff member is required, a further staff house will 

f - 1 be needed. 

4. Provision should be made for addition of a first floor to the library 
providing needed office space, a small hall or seminar rooms, and single 
study-bedrooms to accommodate special students and graduate students. 
Special students would include laity and ministers seeking continuing 

■■ . fl education. Provision should also be made to house the archives. The 

* T : hall or seminar rooms would serve several purposes, such as study 

institutes, ecumenical and inter-faith dialogue. 

H . " I 

r , - I 5. Library. The present library has space to accommodate the current 

• I rate of expansion for the next ten years. But expenditure on books 

1 and periodicals must be increased. The library budget, cut in half 

s in 1978, should be restored in full as soon as possible. 

<■&? ' I 
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6. Student Commons: The College lacks any space for student 
recreation, relaxation, and social activities. A small, but comfortable 
student Common Room is needed. 

7. If the wives programme is to develop adequately, a play-centre 
will also be needed. 


IX. Finance 

1. The College has undertaken a self-support programme. 

2. The keystone of the self-suoport programme is an endowment fund 
which will eventually provide up to 35% of the annual operating budget, 
decreasing the College's dependence on friends and churches outside 
the region. 

3. About two-thirds of the initial goal of $200,000 has already been 
subscribed. 

4. The island churches' contribution to the endowment goal must be 
actively sought. 

5. A co-ordinated fund drive throughout the Pacific should be mounted 
in 1978, drawing on graduates and friends throughout the region. 

6. Friends and graduates should be recruited to act as PTC represen¬ 
tatives in their territories, and accept responsibility for regular 
appeals. 

7. Continued contact with mission and development agencies throughout 
the world must be maintained . 

8. Specific requests need to be defined well in advance (two years 
before they are needed), formulated in terms of development goals, and 
submitted through the PCC for inclusion in the project list of the 
World Council of Churches. 

9. Churches and national church councils around the Pacific (Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, the United States, Japan) should be regularly 
approached and called into conference about the future needs of the 
PTC. 

10. Slides, tapes, photos, printed material, etc. should be sent to 
supporting and interested churches and institutions to keep them abreast 
of the programme and needs of the College. 

11. Travel by the Principal, and by designated representatives, should 
be planned in advance with definite targets in relation to development 
goals. 
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ADDRESSES AND RESPONSES 


ADDRESS AT OPENING SERVICE . , 

- Fr Louis Beauchemin S.H. 

On behalf of the Fellowship of Christian Churches in Samoa I extend a 
hearty welcome to the delgates and observers of this South Pacific 
Consultation on Theological Education. 

It is well and fitting that persons involved in theological schools, 
colleges or seminaries do meet periodically in consultation, for such 
persons are responsible for a key ministry or service in the island 

churches where they serve - to evaluate prospective candidates and 

aspirants to the ordained ministry; to lead them in deep systematic 
reflection on God’s self-revelation in Christ, which is theology; 
to inspire them with unselfish commitment to the gospel which is for 
the people; to train them in attitudes and life-style which will make 
credible their witness to God’s saving purpose for all people. 

I don’t think it excessive to say that, under God, the future of the 
Church in the South Pacific is largely in the hands of those who serve 
in theological schools, colleges, and seminaries. 

Which brings us to the keynote, of this Consultation —— "doing 
theology" - which I take to mean, that reflection on God’s self¬ 

revelation in Christ cannot take place in a vacuum, for this revelation 
occurred at a point in space and time, in history, for all successive 
ages and peoples, and has to be studied as addressed to every 
geographic area, and every culture, and in our case, to every area and 
culture of the South Pacific Islands. 

■ ■ ■ , j ■■ ■ i ■■■■■■■ 

We are all aware of the earlier missionary enterprise in the North and 

extreme West Pacific, but our immediate concern is with the South 
Pacific Island groups of Polynesia and Melanesia, and how, in the last 

century, the Gospel came to them by missionaries from Europe - a 

Europe, itself in the throes of industrial and social revolution, and 
religiously polarized, often on political and national lines. 
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Simultaneous with the proclamation of the Gospel came the thrust of 
exploration, trading, commercial enterprise, exploitation of natural 
resources, and also the .cruel transportation of people to work in 
faraway lands, 
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The introduction of steel tools and other manufactured articles was in 
itself a revolution in the island economies, and tended to be associated 
with the coming of the Gospel. One might say that to some extent island 
cultures were europeanized, rather than christianized. There was 
possibly some lack of sensitivity to some positive elements in the Island 

cultures. It is not for us to point a finger - the human situation 

seems always to be plagued with ambiguities. 

We, however, in this generation, are blessed with the considerable 
advances in anthropological, sociological and related sciences, which 
makes it possible for us to rediscover some very positive elements in 
South Pacific Island cultures which can be immensely enriched by the 
Gospel, and become vital forces to build or rebuild community and to 
enhance a truly human relationship among the peoples of the South 
Pacific. Without making of our theological students rabid 
revolutionaries or racists, I would think that we could inspire them 
to theological reflection on God’s saving purpose in relation to 
their own South Pacific cultures, rather than leave them with the 
impression that theology is something European or American to be 
learned by rote. 


i 







There is, in our island Churches, a variety of models of the ordained 
ministry on the local Church level, showing varying degrees of inte¬ 
gration into the local community. All these models are beset by the 

temptation to self-seeking - exploiting one's prominent position in 

the community for personal gain and family advantage and prestige. 

This, I think, places considerable responsibility on theological 
school staffs to evaluate critically prospective candidates, and to 
discern Spirit-filled men - and women,, deeply committed to train for the 
ministry of word and sacrament on the local Church level, and content 

with a decent livelihood with reasonable retirement security. 

ml m ri'id 

The ministry of word and sacrament, I think, presupposes intensive 
training in the ways of personal prayer, as well as suitably structured 
public prayer and worship,' which should, I am sure we are all agreed, 

hold an honoured place in the daily life of our theological schools. 

’ no fl 
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Another point I would make is that recent years have been marked by 

intense communication between the South Pacific Island world and other 
countries far and near- Theological students and staff members have 
been going abroad in increasing numbers for further study in northern 
countries which are heavily industrialized^ and called "highly developed" 
while the countries from which 1 these students come are called "under¬ 
developed" - as if there were something wrong with them. 

Students can be misled and corrupted,'and return home to affect and 
try to promote an expensive life-styie involving the use of many 
consumer goods and creature comforts which most people of their island 
homelands cannot afford. Part of the Christian witness of the Church's 
official ministry to the poverty of Christ, is a certain restraint and , 
austerity in the use of goods and services. 

Besides, high consumerism of some people and some countries involves 
the hogging of an unfair share of the earth's limited resources, while 

other people have to go without. And this cannot continue. 
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In this connection there has come to my notice an important address by 
the Rev. Pedro Arrupe, Superior General of the Jesuit Order, given in 
Montreal last November, on witness against consumerism. Arrupe said 
austerity is that which the world must adopt if it wants to survive; 
and it will have to do this in one of two ways: "either by the forte 
of a totalitarian state of whatever stripe ... or by the Way of 
evangelical love ...". The world "needs the kind of obvious and 
unarguable witness that shakes it forcefully ... forcing it to open its 
eyes to the reality of its problem and of the only solution." 

The world's need for -justice and for solidarity with the poor will not 
be achieved through declarations and words "lightly tossed off" nor 
with more of' the ambiguous statements with which the world is 

sated," Arrupe said. What is needed are words of witness. 

•TO*-3 l 09W 

A final thought: what are we doing trying to maintain in small island 
groups, in this day and age, two, three, even four theological training 
colleges for the ministry, presumably all expertly staffed in all the 
disciplines. In our own secret hearts we know that it is wrong, and 
even impossible staff-wise and money-wise. Is it pride, fear, hypocrisy, 
cowardice on our part? The Lord once said, and is probably saying 
again to us: "0 men of little faith". 
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In May 1969, the staff fellowship of three theological colleges in 

Samoa - Piula, Moamoa and Malua -— prepared a statement which was 

published in the papers, and presented to the Churches, and oroposing 
that the three theological colleges in Samoa be brought together as 
distinct communities, into the broader fellowship of one campus, with 
a staff provided from the resources of three Churches, with lectures 
in common, and particular lectures where required. 
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The plan was spelled out In some detail, with suggested locality 
requiring minimum outlay. It is periodically revived, but still 
remains just words - written words, and talked words. 
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I will now conclude with a quotation from the introduction to a paper 
from the Faith and Order Commission of the WCC, which has just come 
in the mail. It discusses responses of Churches to the agreed state¬ 
ments: One Baptism, One Eucharist and a Mutually Recognized Ministry, 
and begins thus: 

- Why can't the churches agree? 

- Why can't they recognize each others members and ministers? 

- Why can't they give the world a common witness? 

- Why can't Christians worship God together around the Common Table? 

- The answers seem so simple, why is it taking so long? 

It is easy to consider the questions naive, and to explain how compli¬ 
cated the answers are. In truth, however, there is no valid Christian 
reason for the present state of affairs. For we are being questioned 
by the very Gospel itself. Any answers we must give must stem from 
repentence, renewal, and a new simpler Christian life together. 

By the grace of God may this Consultation be fruitful, not only in 
deepened perception and insight, but also enterprise to put theology 
into action. 


Hebrews 1:1-3 

In many and Various ways 

God spoke of old to our Fathers by the prophets; 
but in these last days He has spoken to us by a Son, 
whom He appointed the: Heir of all things, 
through whom also He created the world. 

He reflects the glory of God 

and bears the very stamp of His nature, 

upholding the universe by His word of power. 

When He had made purification: for sins, 

He sat down at the right hand of the majesty on high ... 


VIEW OF THE CHURCH IK THE PACIFIC 

- Bishop Patelesio Finau 
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To try to give a view of the Church in the Pacific is like trying to 
measure the depth and width of the Pacific Ocean itself. I hope what 
I will say will contribute to our common search for a better under¬ 
standing of what the Christian Church is, and its work in the Pacific 
today. Please allow me to share these views with you. 

1. What is Meant by Church : 

It is important to have an image of the Church. Our image of the 
"Church" will affect our participation. It will affect our thinking, 
our feeling for the Church, and our doing for or against the Church. 

Like ourselves, men throughout the ages have reflected on what the 
Church is ... The Church continues the work of Jesus Christ , who 
came to serve and not to be served, and who did not hesitate to lay 
down His life for His friends. 

The Church is a " little flock" made up of weak and sinful men. 
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The Church is both divine and human. Because of its Head, Christ, it 
is perfect; because of His brothers it always stands in need of 
purification and renewal; or, as the Fathers of the Church say: 

"Ecclesia reformanda" but at the same time the Church is confident 
because of God's loving promise and help, which guide its steps. 

The Church is The People of God ..."a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people ... who were in time past not a 
people, but are now the people of God." (1 Pet. 2.9/10). 

The Church is a community of believers in Jesus Christ ; these believers 
are one among themselves and are at one with God. This community is at 
the same time an instrument for uniting men as brothers, and uniting 
them to God as their common Father. All men are called to this union 
with Christ, who is the light of the world, from whom we go forth, 
through whom we live, and towards whom our journey leads us. 

The Spirit dwells in the Church and in the hearts of the faithful as 
in a temple. It is the Spirit that vivifies and renews the Church. 

The Church is the " mystical Body" of Jesus Christ. Christ is the Head 
of the Body which is the Church. 

From these reflections, we somehow become aware that the Church i_s_ 
People, that it is Jesus Christ living on in the world, and that it is 
a mystery. Whatever we say about the Church, we should be aware that 
the Church cannot be fully captured by human thought or language. 

What is certain is that we can lessen it, but we can never exhaust it. 
What we say about the Church must be open-ended. Like other ages, we 
can only wonder in admiration from our certain vantage point in time 
the treasure which is the Church, ever old and yet ever new. The Church 
is a great mystery that signifies God's love for man. 

' ' i ■ '-*> i : . , o ' < !' ■■■ . !■ 

Although we know the Church, unique among institutions, to be a mystery 
still we must know, to some extent, what the Church is b efore we £an 
say what it must do . The social or cultural, the educational, religious 
and ecumenical tasks we undertake depend up on our awareness of thg 
nature and purpose of the Church as well as of our places in her li e 
and action. 

2. The Church is for Others : (Missionary by nature) 

The Church - the People of God, the community of believers in Jesus 
Christ — is by her very nature sent to the world (cf. Mk. 16.15; Mt. 
28.18/20). These people believe that in Jesus Christ is the Fullness 
of God's Revelation. Only in Jesus Christ man finds the complete answer 
to the meaning of this present life, and the life to come, and about 
the relationship of the one to the other. The Church is eager to 
proclaim the Good news of Jesus, believing He is capable of transforming 
our lives. The power of Christ's redeeming love and transforming action 
has been released by His life/death/resurrection, but has to be effected 
in time to men throughout the ages by the Church. The Church is 
established by Christ as a fellowship of life, l ove, and tru th; it is 
also used by Him as an instrument for the redemption o f all; and is 
sent forth into the whole world as the light of the world and the salt 
of the earth. The duty of spreading this Good news , or faith in Jesus 
is imposed on every disciple of Christ, according to his ab ility. And 
everywhere they must bear witness to Christ and give- an answer to those 
who seek an account of that hope of eter n al life that is in them . 

(1. Pet. 3.15). The disciples are to lead the nations into the Church, 
and the various nations in turn are to enrich the Church by their 
cultural riches and gifts (Is. 60.4/7). 
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3. Church's Task to Read Signs of God’s Revelations & Interpret Them : 

The Churches' understanding of divine revelation will condition their 
response. Much of our action or inaction will depend on whether we view 
revelation merely as a body of revealed truths once revealed (Bible) 
or whether we also see that God is revealing Himself today. Indeed 
the content of divine revelation is complete, but there is today a 
deeper understanding of divine revelation. We appreciate better the 
truth that our God is a living God. He is speaking, He is still 
revealing Himself to us today. He reveals Himself to us through signs. 

The signs of God's revelation are: 

(i) in the universe and around us (c osmic signs ), (ii) in the national 
traditions and cultures of peoples ( seeds of the Word ), (iii) in the 
events and happenings of the day (signs of the times), (iv) and in the 
joys/sorrows, the mystery of the human person (existential signs). 

God speaks or reveals Himself to us today in signs, but the signs have 
to be interpreted by the Church in the light of the Gospel and the way 
of life of the Church. 

A. Some of the Signs of the Times in the Pacific : 

The Pacific people shares in the joys and sorrows of the men of our age. 

We see many of our island nations have attained political independence , 
while some others are struggling for theirs. We know that most island 
countries are financially dependent on developed countries. We know of 
the all-out efforts by every island country for material development . 

We are aware of the migration, urbanization, and land-tenure problems . 

We know the debate on the goodness and evil of tourism ; There is a 
growing awareness and concern for Youth , and for women. There is much 
concern to curtail population growth . And there is also a proliferation 
of new sects or new churches. 

We are aware of the various ways in which our island nations try to 
assert their national indentities . At the same time we witness important 
coming-together to build unity . We see various internal or national 
movements for unity and working together - national council of Churches, 
cooperatives, credit unions etc. Much also has been achieved in 
regional cooperation , we see USP, SPEC, PCC, CEPAC, PTC, SPATS, PRS etc. 

The Pacific has a past history, some of which we are not too proud of 
both politically and ecclesially: We have a future; in between we have 
the signs of the times which the Church must interpret correctly in the 
light of the Gospel and its living way of life, and to act upon to 
redeem and transform the Pacific in Christ. 

The time calls for the Church to exercise her prophetic role . The time 
demands working together against forces dividing the Pacific. The Church 
has to interpret the signs of the times, to be broad in her vision , and 
to act quickly . 

5. Interpreting Some of the Signs of the Times : 

We have noted the important and growing numbers of regional organizations 
in the secular sphere. The same is happening in the religious sphere. 

And we note that the same uniting spirit is working within national 
levels. More and more we see peoples moving towards one another, to 
cooperate, to unite in various undertakings. These are signs of the 
times in the Pacific. 
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The question that the Churches have to ask; What is God trying to tell 
us behind these signs? Hay I dare to suggest that maybe God is telling 
us the Churches to reflect more deeply on what the Church is, and what 
is her purpose. Are we not in a privileged moment in the Pacific to 
show what working together truly means, to lead the men of the Pacific 
to discover the spirit of real unity? 

It means we have to be serious about our ecumenism. It means we have a 
strong feeling for Jesus' demand for unity. It may mean being conscious 
that we are kicking against the goad, and that we hear the Lord speaking 
to the Churches: "Why are you dividing me?" ... "I am Jesus whom you 
are dividing!" 

For good and honest ecumenism, we have to be clear idiere we differ, and 
where we are the same. Without attention and sympathy we cannot know 
one another. We have to move from "material" ecumenism to "spiritual" 
ecumenism. We must not be satisfied with just doing projects together. 

Even our friends the pagans do that! We know we are to be one image 
of the oneness of Father and Son: "Father ... I pray not only for them, 
but also for those who believe in me because of their message. I pray 
that they may all be one. Father! May they be one in us, just as you 
are in me and I am in you. May they be one, so that the world may 
believe that You sent me." (J. 17.20/21). 

Maybe we need at this moment to show the Pacific, and, indeed the world, 
that we are serious with the seriousness of Christ about working together, 
and about unity. 

Another clear sign of the times is the great concern taken up everywhere 
in the Pacific with material development . 

■ j .'s'.. ' • 

May we not see in this the divine concern for the dignity of man? Is 
there not a call for the Churches to get involved with more than just 
material development? The Church has to recognise human development as 
an essential part of her mission. Christ came that man may have life 
and have it to the full. The Church by her participation in material 
development has to remind the Pacific that the whole economy of develop¬ 
ment is decided by persons, not things. The Church has to spell out 
clearly what it means "to have more in order to be more" . 

6. The Church Looks at National Traditions and Culture s: 

Another way in which God speaks to us is through our cultures and national 
traditions or as termed "seeds of the Word". The full revelation of God 
in Christ was prepared for by the Old Testament. But each country has 
its "Old Testament", its seeds of the Word. Christianity is meant to 
build on our cultures and national traditions. The lcava ceremony can 
help us in Tonga to understand and appreciate better the Mass as a 
sacrifice and as a meal. Our national traditions and cultures not only 
can enrich our understanding of God's revelation, but also be redeemed 
or baptised by the person of Christ. As for example our leadership 
in the extended family system can be redeemed and transformed by the 
leadership exercised by Jesus - a servant, an emptying of self, even 
to the giving of His life. 

7. Looking at Some of the Gaps : 

If the Church is to be true to herself and to her message she must 
reflect on what she is and what she preaches. Some of the more obvious 
gaps between what she says and the way of life of her people are these: 
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(i) There is often lack of respect for people , other nationals, 
for women and for children. Not only is there lack of respect 
but disrespect for persons. Dominance seems to cover much of 
the relationships. Sometimes punishment of children, and even 
of wives is worse than punishment meted out to an animal. 

Often what is meant to be a brotherly association, working 
together and feeling for people are carried out through fear 
and dominance by those who have power. Sarcasm and ridicule 
are strong weapons of fear that are used to manipulate people. 

(ii) We often detect a separation of faith and life , a type of 
"Sunday Christians'' that suggest that the Churches have to do 
a lot to christianise the Christians. 

(iii) There is often a marked difference or separation between clergy 
and laity . 

(iv) Much of church-givings seem to be dominated by fears of 
various kinds. Sometimes we give in order to get more back. 

(v) Moral development of youth and children is often hindered by 
authoritarian adults. Often no reason is given. 

(vi) There is silence in the Church as regards human rights and 
liberation of people from situations and structures. 

(vii) There are so many Christians flirting with Christianity . 

8. Church as the Light of the Nations ; 

"Modem man listens more willingly to witnesses than to teachers, and if 
he does listen to teachers, it is because they are witnesses." As 
Christians we have only one example, one measure of love of God and man: 
the words and life of Jesus Christ. When all is said and done it is 
holiness that Christ gives and the Church exists to nurture. We should 
not confuse the Christian apostolate x^ith propaganda! Christianity has 
to do first and foremost with a Person, Christ . We have to be related 
to Him. We have to be first evangelised before we can evangelise. It 
means rediscovering the God of Jesus Christ. This may mean having to 
do away with some of the heavy trappings of our cultural god, or the 
god of our own fashioning. We have to discover the God as shown to us 
in the person of Jesus in the Gospels. We may be worshipping an idol - 
the god fashioned from the ideas of our culture, or of our environment 
and upbringing. 

The Church as another Christ has to assume responsibility for the 
Pacific. The Church has to be concerned for the new emerging Pacific - 
to baptise its old and new structures, and consecrate to God a Pac5.fic 
world that is seeking national identity, and regional unity. The Church 
has a twofold task: redemption of persons, and redemption of things. 

The Churches must work together and work together with others in shaping 
the way of life for the Peoples of the Pacific. 

To carry out its work as light to the Island Nations of the Pacific, 
the Church as an institution and through her members must live Christ 

the Servant. Leadership in the Church must show forth in service. 

1 

The Church and members must show forth Christ the Teacher . The Church 
must seriously reflect and act to remedy its participation in university 
education, and indeed in all fields of education particularly with adults 
and youth. 
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The extended family systems are still strong in the Pacific. The Church 
has a good base for building the Church and to show the rest of the 
world the special aspect of the Church as a community of people. The 
Church however, has much work to purify, and transform the present 
systems of extended families in the Pacific. 

The Churches can show the love of Christ by fervently desiring and 
working seriously towards unity. 

9. Some Suggestions : 

The foie of the Church as regards the future of the Pacific is immense. 

The Church has to learn from history not to leave it to bloody 
revolutionaries to change people's lives. Nor to leave it to material¬ 
ism to enslave people. Like Paul, the Church has to say: "Woe is me 
if I do not preach the Gospel." The Church has to preach and live the 
radical Gospel of Jesus Christ. It has to discover the new Christ of 
the Gospels. 

The priority tasks of the Church for now are: 

1. Renewal of the Church - This renewal has to begin with leaders, but 
of course must involve the whole Church. An essential component of 
such a renewal will be serious ecumenical Work - both spiritual and 
material ecumenism. 

2. Such renexjal will be best carried out in small Christian communities. 
This is the best way one can experience the Church as a community of 
believers. 

3. A most effective Ttfay of renewing the Church is through taking up 
an adult education programme that is geared to the total needs of the 
person. Such a programme helps the spiritual and material development 
of the person. 

The time calls for working together and not for skirmishes. It is time 
for clergy and laity to work together as a team. It is time for utilising 
the little-tapped resources of women and youth. There are no passive 
spectators in the Church. 

• -V ' 

There is a challenge to the Churches to show that they have met and 
have accepted the same Jesus Christ. They have to show by their lives 
the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, and of Christianity. They have to shot* 
that Christ is alive today in their midst, and that He is the Good news. 

He is the light that transforms the way of life of Pacific peoples. 


Pvespondents The Rev. Ioane Fereti Tupou 

Bishop Finau's paper has made high claims for the image of the Church. 
What are the possibilities of implementing the image of the Church, its 
purposes and goals, in the Pacific today? How much of this image can we 
see in the lives of the Church today? 

* 

Sometimes the language in the paper has been too philosophical. Is it 
possible for the Pacific people to develop or create an image of the 
Church that is understood by all? 

I thank Bishop Finau for a very helpful and constructive criticism of 
the Churches in the Pacific. 
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Ad 

THE PACIFIC AND THEOLOGY IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE 

—. . . -... ■■■ — — — *■ ; — 

- Dr Sione A Havea 

About Myself - I am only a custodian who caretakes at your Pacific 
Theological College working, and hopefully waiting like the Prophet 
Amos - dressing "human sycamore" to ripen faster. I look to the time 
when a PTC graduate comes and takes over. But at this interim period 
I want to share with you and make some observations concerning this 
topic. 

(1) The Pacific (2) Theology, and (3). The World Perspective 

• ' • ' • ; •• o :v 7 .v i/'io . n • ;. • ■ \ l • • • • 

These observations only came to my thinking over the past twelve months. 
Most of them are of my own, and if you hear some similarities to other 
thoughts, I still claim myself responsible for the originality because 
I have accepted them and adopted to be my own. 

■r..U i. < ... 

Over the past ten years, PTC has played a faithful role of being 
ecumenical and regional. More than 105 graduates (B.D. and Diploma) 
have been sent out to serve in the region. Some have become theological 
school teachers, church administrators and pastors. Their achievements 
and standard have been recognized and accepted in churches, university 
and global levels. 

' . . . , 

We have been greatly blessed by the inheritance of academic excellence 
which came through great teachers like Dr George Knight, Alan Quigley, 
Eric Jones, Timothy Thornton, David Inglis, Lopeti Taufa, and now we 
have Dr Leland Mebust, Dr Robert Von Oyen, Manasa Lasaro and Dr Jack 
R Fife. It could be said of them - "No two are alike". They have 
their special significance and qualities that very few schools in the 
Pacific and in the world could produce. 

■ rsasl but ! : _ 

A Worry - May I also add that we have been viewed in our own Pacific 
scene with the wrong end of t}ie binoculars. They look from the obverse 
and expect us to be what they want us to be. When they want to have us 
mobile they put the cart before the horse. Some simply ignore us like 
Horatio Nelson did. When his lieutenant told him that the enemy ships 
were approaching, he took the telescope and put it to his blind eye and 
declared, "Sir, I see no boats". 

After all these preliminary remarks I want to suggest that we see 
Theology with the Pacific LENS and our role to play in the perspectives 
of the world. 

* u(' - : ' i ' v • . .. i . * j «VJ . 

The Pacific - When I say Pacific it means to me a FOCUS ON PEOPLE. 

People who are human and not puppets. They have tears, blood and sweat. 
When they are young they need care, when they are sick they need treat¬ 
ment, and when they are "itchy" they want to be scratched (where it 
is itchy). They are people born to be free; they want to make their 
own decisions and list their top priorities. 

One of our problems in the churches in the Pacific is the FOREIGNESS 
of the Gospel to the people. Many students today react to the teaching 
of the Gospel by saying that "your religion is foreign". 

Personally, I have been troubled by thinking that the Gospel is a 
"second-hand" message, because it was relayed and handed over by the 
missionaries. I wanted to think that the Gospel was a first-hand 
message, original and warm straight from the lips of Jesus. I wanted 
originality and not a "hearsay". (Please do not think that I tried to 
run down the excellent services of missionaries; for I am grateful for 
their contributions in the life of the churches). 
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I have tried to overcome this "foreigness" by making myself believe 
that the effectiveness of the Good News was SIMULTANEOUS. It was 
available and effective all at the same time. 

For instance, when Christ was born or when he was crucified or when 
the Holy Spirit descended on the first day of Pentecost, they mean 
to me that the effects to the world did not have to wait for the 
missionaries to communicate the news, but that they were available 
at the same time to all peoples of the world. The Good News was 
already "there" and missionaries only communicated the already present 
message to them. They were uncovering to the mission fields what was 
rooted in the native soil and thus made people aware of its already 
presence. 

So, the Gospel became effective and accepted because it was growing 
out of the NATIVE SOIL. Therefore the Gospel became known and had 
grown out of the local culture. 

It is in this context that I am able to see Christ and accept Him in 
a Pacific understanding - a Christ who understands my prayers when I 
pray in my own language. He cries and laughs with me, with an inside 
understanding of my life. He belongs to me and I belong to Him. These 
days people, in their own context talk about Black Theology or Buffalo 
Theology and declare that Small is Beautiful or Enough is Beautiful '*• 
Hnd-.why-don’t I say as a Polynesian that Big is Beautiful? 

2. Secondly, when I think of Theology, I want to understand God and 
worship Him with a Pacific cultural context. Looking back, oyer the y 
years it is unfortunate that culture and Christianity were divorced. 

Some of the practices were declared sinful. For instance, to drink 
kava (yanqona) more and beyond ceremony requirements it was prohibited; 
but on the other hand the Kava Circle was the Round Table where decision¬ 
making was processed. Personally, as a Pacific Islander, I get more 
resolutions made around the Kava Circle than through the Conference 
Floor. It is unfortunate that those who banned these practices such . 
as kava drinking and betel nut chewing viewed the practices negatively. 

It is true that some did overdo them and wasted the next day recovering 
from the effects; but the positive side should also be considered. 

Theology is a vehicle that could be used in discovering God in His 
hiddenness. We do not worship theology but use it as a torch to help 
us find our directions for knowing, worshipping and adoring our Cod of 
Creation Salvation and Revelation, 

In talking about theology, we use three yardsticks to test the strength 
of our thinking - (a) what the Bible says, (b) what History proves and 
(c) how relevant it is to today’s life and activities. These yardsticks 
are necessary for judging and approval of our theological thinking. 

The Problem of Self-Support — One of the problems we face in the Pacific 
is the question of development and self-support. Sometimes the image 
of the small churches become like "beggars" especially when there is a 
high priority project and we have to look for funds. In these days of 
localization and of indigenization we need to establish ourselves in 
order to become independent and self-reliant. We may not know how to 
write projects or where to tap resources because of our lack of 
connection and we become frustrated. 

We agree that the days of colonization and paternalism are going out, 
but some churches are afraid of losing the paternal relationship because 
of the lack of development. But as longi.as the "drizzled" support 
continues, paternalism and colonization ties will continue. We are 
grateful that mother churches have been very generous all the way. 
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When we asked for meat, milk or eggs they give them faithfully. But 
what about the cow instead of meat and milk; the hen instead of the 
eggs? Instead of being "drizzled” we will be "bubbled and would be 
able to develop out of the local soil. This is one of the many ways 
we can see development reaching our self respect and self identity. 

In development, especially when there is foreign aid the "institution 
quite often gets the benefit. There is very little support that reaches 
the grass-root people. If we want human development we want to help 
the needy most; and they are the people who set the foundation of 

the pyramid". 

When I see development aid in the Pacific, I think of a boy needs 
a bath in the rain, but his mother puts an umbrella over him lest ® y 
get cold. The result is that the boy remains dirty even though there 

had been plenty of rain. 

3. The Pacific in the World - Although we have been talking about the 
importance of our Pacificness, and use our cultural backgroun s to 
understand theologically, we must remember we live inthe world an 
are an integral part of the world. We value our Pacific solidarity and 
should fit into the World Christianity relationship. 

Y : - . ' ; • ■ . : ' ‘ : • - 

We have been challenged by the General Secretary of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches with a kind of ecumenical theology, ® sp ® a * al J; y 
in matters concerning fellowship, witness and service. As Paclf ^ p ®° pleS 
we can weep together at our funerals, rejoice together in our we ding , 
drink yaqona together socially -.but when church bells and la1is ring 
or beat on Sunday, we go different directions. Do we inherit the fact 
that "We are divided in church and united in crisis. I am quit 
that we have a part to play in responding to this challenge; even though 
we are in the third, fourth or the Forgotten World. 

In closing let me remind you that we hold in the Pacific certain 
qualities that the world is starting to look back to us because they 
have completely lost them. The simplicity of our Christian faith 
the total dependence in the moving and saving power of the Holy Spirit, 
the love and respect of elderly folks; the hospitality of the community 
of the poor - these qualities can hardly be found today in the world. 

These qualities are not measured by how long we have lived nor by the 
size of our churches and congregations. They are measuted by the depth 
of our religious and spiritual experiences. 

High academic excellence is necessary but should always be matched with 
spiritual depth. We may do well to make a living but our target in the 
ministry is to make a LIFE. 


Respondent: The Rev. Tapufaila Ofati 

It is very difficult for a Pacific Islander to criticise another Pacific 
Islander! 

It is a stumbling block to most of our people in the Pacific that the 
Good News preached in the Pacific World so often becomes a second-hand 
message, although it has brought harmony and friendship to the Paci ic. 

I want to see Christ in the form of a Pacific Islander and the Good News 
preached through the voice of the Pacific. 

In worship, I agree that there are lots of very useful elements in our 
culture which can be used in worshipping God. 
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In matters of theology it is hard to convince a Pacific Islander of 
the Good News when you are speaking from outside. We are not worshipping 
theology, but theology is one of the means that opens our eyes to 
the healingness of the great news of God and His love. This must be 
understood from within the Pacific itself. 

I am not happy with the word 'beggar'. Even though we are grown up 
and are seeking to be self-supporting we still look to our mother 
churches for help, so I hope that these doors will not be closed to 
the Pacific. 


TEF AND PTE: PAST AND FUTURE 

- Rev. Dr Shoki Coe 

1. The Tra nsition from the Theological Education Fund (TEF) to the 
P rogramme of Theological Education (PTE) — In 1977 the li^F came to an 
end and the new Programme of Theological Education was established as 
an integral part of the World Council of Churches under the umbrella 
of Unit 1: Faith and Witness. 

TEF was set up in Ghana in 1957. During the 20 years of TEF's existence, 
TEF, together with theological educators and schools in the third world, 
were struggling with three basic concerns. 

a) The search for quality Theological Education. Sometimes this was 
thought of in terms of academic excellence. 

b) The search for authenticity in .Theological Education. How can 
Theological Education be deeply rooted in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and yet authentically relate to our own cultures and countries? 

c) The search for creativity in Theological Education. In what ways 
are we able to show forth the new flavour of Jesus Christ in the 
contemporary world? 

The new programme of Theological Education must of necessity find a new 
style of operation and partnership so that it can operate effectively 
in the world of the future. TEF was oriented to the third world. The 
new PTE has a six continent approach and includes the new dimension of 
the world of the Orthodox Churches and the East European countries. 

The new ecumenical concept is one of rich colour and variety. 

At the same time PTE will retain the historical concern of the^TEF for 
Theological Education in the Third World, and build on the TEF s 20 
years of experience. 

2. The TEF Involvement in South Pacific Since 1961 and Futur e Directions 
_ What sort of lessons should we learn from TEF's involvement in the 
South Pacific, and what sort of advancement should we have? 

In 1961 the first Pacific consultation on Theological Education was held 
in Suva under the chairmanship of Professor Forman. The decisions of 
that consultation were implemented in 1966 in the establishing of the 
Pacific Theological College. The question at the time was how to create 
a new centre where the solidarity of the Pacific could be manifested in 
the advancement of Theological Education. PTC was a sign of the search 
for quality in Theological Education. 

Now there are more than 100 graduates from PTC. One essential condition 
must be ensured: this must remain the College fo the Churches with their 
support and trust. On the other hand the College must also be able to 
enlist and give help to the sister Colleges all over the South Pacific, 
with the basic condition that the advance be promoted in a meaningful 
and constructive way. 
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In 1968 the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS) 
came into being. Plans were made on how to advance in the next decade. 

One decision was that within five years PTC should be able to concentrate 
on the BD programme, and at the same time assist some schools in the 
South Pacific to take over the Diploma programme. TEF was asked to 
support the upgrading of teachers in Island Schools. 

What should be the new advance in the coming years? 

. viiXnnoe-3' lo I wo* ’ •*- -1 

At this seminar the pastoral side of our Theological Education has been 
emphasised. This coincides with PTE’s concern that Theological Education 
is basically ministerial formation*, How does this ministerial formation 
take place in the specific context of the Pacific both in the Church and 
society? 

r.-'l : •-;* i b.fcv-■ '■ '• " 

We are seeing new things here and there are new resources available, new 
resources created in these fifteen years of search and endeavour. How 
can these be used to the full? In the next eighteen months PTC will . 
lose the services of four professors. This is a dangerous opportunity. 

The College Council has said that our oF the staff of six, four must be 
from the Islands. If so how are they to be found and trained? A diffi¬ 
culty in the Third World is that the teacher has to be student at the 
same time. There are no ready-made professors. The only way is a 
double struggle to be good teachers and good students. This is an 
opportunity for the PTC to move forward and the whole Theological Edu¬ 
cation in the Pacific to move forward. Although it is easier and cheaper 
to advertise and get them from outside the Pacific, this is the only 
authentic way forward. PTC graduates must be the reservoir from which 
PTC staff are drawn. 

.OT’I ab jswo 3 .iool 

How should PTC have a new relationship with the schools and the Churches 
in these schools? There needs to be a two-way traffic between the College 
and its graduates. Concern for them is not finished when they graduate, 
both for their sake and the College's sake. 


PTC should be the concern of all the Churches but not in addition to 
their own Colleges. Ways of cooperation and coordination must be found. 

. ■ . .■ 
What about the Churches without Theological schools? Theological Edu¬ 
cation is essential to the life of the Churches. Is there some form of 
Theological Education which can serve them without having an institution¬ 
alised school? PTE Extension Programme may be able to help here. 

How can the new PTE be of service and help? 

One concept should be in our minds: We must search for a pattern of 
Theological Education that is resourceful and yet inexpensive. PTC's 
budget has risen from $30,000.OOUS to $150,000.00 in 15 years. PTC 
cannot be reduplicated. Innovative new patterns are essential. 

3. How Can PTE Develop the Most Desirable, Flexible and Yet Effective 

Partners in This Region ? - This quesion is for PCC, SPATS, Churches and 
all the schools. What kind of body is needed for this? It needs to be 
represented by PCC, the Churches, SPATS and the schools, and in a special 
way by PTC. A small but adeauate body can be set up in this x*ay. 

To summarize: 


■ | 31 . 

PTE has a special concern for the Third World. A regional body could 
become an agent of renewal and partnership with PTE as a centre of 
creativity, in its search for innovative patterns of Theological Education, 
through strengthening national faculty members and the exchange of teachers 
and students both inter-regional and intra-regional. 


We must also discern where the new frontiers are. 
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Respondent: The Rev. Manasa Lasaro 

1. Dr Coe has spoken about our search for quality, authenticity and 
creativity in Theological Education. I would like to focus on the 
aspect of quality. I see three perspectives of quality: the mastery 
of knowledge, the training of skills and the building of personality. 

I think we have failed tragically in the two spheres of training in 
skills and the development of personality. 

p*|4 • j I | ; .. • ' ' “ - 

2. Our search is for nex<? directions and new patterns that are . 
inexpensive and relevant. We need to formulate a two-pronged kind of 
education, one to meet local needs and the other more academic or with 
greater specialisation in particular skills. TEF has done its job in 
setting up PTC and providing scholarships. But training both at PTC 
and at Theological Colleges is for the general traditional type of 
Theological degrees with a more classroom bound teaching and learning 
experience. I believe it is time to look at the structures of PTC 
again. I suggest we institute another specialised form of training 
where serving ministers can go for specialised skill training for one 
or two years in Biblical, Theological or Pastoral studies. A two year 
Bachelor of Theology degree should be offered in a specialised area 
such as Christian Education or Pastoral work. 

' , * **'• 4 a'vi.. * w . ■* ••• • • 

3. There is little cooperation and coordination between PTC and the 
sister Colleges, Our growing together concerns me. PTC must develop 
in such a way that it can accommodate and contain the need of the local 
Theological Colleges* otherwise we cannot really advance. At the same 
time the local Colleges while containing the needs of the villages must 
also look towards PTC. 

4. I believe we must come together in a coordinated Continuing Education 
Programme for the clergy and laity both at the local level and also at 
PTC. This must be a coordinated effort. 

5. Finally, a full-time SPATS worker linked with PCC or a particular 
College is urgently needed, so that we can know more of what is happening 
and to act as coordinator especially for the Continuing Education * 
Programme. 

. ■ - t m '■ - ’ • ' 

VIEWS OH THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE PACIFIC 

- Fr John Foliaki, S.M. 

The subject of this paper is "Your views on Theological education in the 
Pacific". I would like to emphasise the phrase "Your vifews", for in 
offering these reflections I cannot but be influenced by my own back¬ 
ground as a Catholic priest involved in the formation of future priests 
for the whole South Pacific area for the last four years. So I speak 
from a rather narrow experience. However, I offer these reflections 
in the hope that it will be of some benefit to the consultation. I 
would also like to draw your attention to the other phrase in the title: 
"Theological education in the Pacific" not "Theology in the Pacific". 

So please do not expect a dissertation on Pacific Theology. 

Some Preliminary Remarks : 

1. Of paramount importance in discussing Theological Education is to 
situate it within the context of Church which it is supposed to serve. 

It is because we have taken Theological Education out of the context of 
Church, out of the community of believers, that we have been accused of 
being irrelevant and meaningless. Surely meaningful Theological 
reflection can only grow out of vibrant Christian communities living 
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out their convictions in the midst of the world, reflecting on their 
experience and thus come to a deeper understanding of their vocation 
as Pacific Christians here and now. 

I see the Christian community, the community of those who have heard the 
Word of God and are transformed by it, as the starting place of 
Theological reflection and education. I know of at least one example 
of such efforts being made in the Pacific area. A team of specially 
trained people moves from community to community, sharing ideas, 
discussing problems leading to a deeper awareness of the meaning of 
their Christian life.? v 

It is from such communities, living and reflecting on their experience 
that issues arise needing further reflection, elucidation and development. 
It is also from such community reflection and living that community 
leaders emerge needing futher Theological training and formation. Thus 
it is from the emerging needs of already vibrant and living Christian 
communities that we see the proper (locus) place of Theological education. 
We are here for the service of the Churth, fulfilling and meeting the 
needs arising out of a life lived in the midst of the world. 

2. As a consequence of what I have just said it is clear that all of us 
involved in Theological Education must have a visition of Church: What 
does Church in the Pacific today mean? What do the signs of the tiroes 
demand of the Church today? Bishop Finaii and Doctor Havea gave us a 
challenging vision of what Church should be in the Pacific today. To 
some of us such a vision may seem idealistic and unrealistic, but the 
Christian message is a radical one demanding a radical response and if 
we are to be true to Christ we cannot tolerate compromise. 

: u -■ if ' ' a : .. ' ■ 

To recall some of the main aspects of that image: the Church continues 
the salvif ic work of Christ, it is a comm unit y of believers who through 
faith in Jesus Christ and the sacraments are transformed into a new 
people one among themselves and with God. It is a community which is 
missionary by its very nature, a community once renewed and transformed 
is urged to move out and evangelize, others. It is a community that 
believes that Jesus Christ lives on in her in His Spirit* and who 
continues to speak to man today in the events of our times but which 
demands interpretation in the light of the Gospel and the living 
practice of the Church. 

• • 1 o3 ton i . Is! ■ • -■' ■ : ■ ; 

In the light of such a vision of Church and what has been said earlier 
about the relationship between community and Theological Education, the 
question before us now is this: What does such a vision demand of 
Theological Education? ■ 

el ■ t rD wO 

In trying to answer this question I would like to approach it from a 
three-fold point of view. 

1. From a STRUCTURAL point of view. 

2. From the content of such an education. 

3. From the point of view of methodology.. 

1. From the point of view of STRUCTURE : 

nil rn . ■ j ri . . i fl ■ : i 

(i) ALL EMBRACING : When we speak of Ministry I think it is important 
that we understand that we are not above all concerned with 
persons, a particular class of Christians whose preserve it is to serve. 

It is first and foremost a question of How Should and Could the Church , 
i.e. the whole body of Christians, Discharge the Ministry which is its 
due in the Service of the Good News in the World . In other words, if 
we are to meet the needs of the Church then Theological Education must 
cater for all the ministries needed for the building up of the Christian 
community. No one can question how that ministry is shared by the whole 
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people of God, and our continuing neglect of the laity can only but 
reinforce the impression that ministry is the preserve of ordained 
ministers. 

(ii) ECUMENICAL : Is "MUST" too strong a word? Is it realistic? 

I realise full well the difficulties that lie in the way of 
implementing such a suggestion, but are they insuperable? I would be 
very happy if this consultation could come up with a strategy and a 
plan for implementing such a suggestion in the not too distant future. 

We have been engaged in a rather humble way in Suva in an effort to 
share resources and common worship, but to the present I feel that we 
have been only flirting with ecumenism. 

(iii) MULTI-CULTURAL' : Here I am referring particularly to staffing 
and students. I feel very strongly that, in our striving for 
cultural authenticity in our theological reflection, we would be 
depriving ourselves of the riches and insights of centuries of reflection 
and living of the Christian vocation. We need men and women who speak 
the languages of the various phases of tradition, the languages of the 
new culture, of non-Christian cultures, and the languages of the different 
communities of today. 

(iv) PAY DUE RESPECT TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LIFE-STYLE SUITABLE TO 
LIFE IN THE PACIFIC : Care should be taken in Theological Colleges that 

we do not educate our students out of their communities. Very often, 
if we are not careful, the result of our efforts lead only to frustration 
both on the part of our students and the communities that they are 
supposed to serve. One of the duties of Theological educators is to 
instil right motivation for entry into the ordained-ministry - that it 
is not merely a chance for improving one’s status within the community 
but rather to become servants of the community. 

2. From the point of view of the content of Theological Education: 

(i) CHRISTOLOGICAL : It may seem strange that when speaking of 
Theological Education that I have to restate the fact that the 

reality of Christ is the core of Theological Education. Yet it is not 
unknown that, in our preoccupation with Church doctrine, sectarian 
differences, with academic excellence, with methodology, with techniques 
for communication, Christ can so easily become peripheral to Theological 
reflection. The uniqueness of Christianity is not to be found in some 
idealogy or a doctrine or set of values, but in the person of Jesus 
Christ who became man to bring salvation to man. True, there are 
Christian values, Christian doctrines, but they flow out of an under¬ 
standing of the person of Christ and what His incarnation means to our 
world. Our Christian life is a response to a personal invitation, it 
is a commitment to a person, a person who first took the initiative 
and called us to he His disciples. 

Christ is the Universal person, whose life, death and resurrection has 
meaning for us here in our region, in our times. It is our duty as 
Theological educators to translate that message and to incarnate Him 
in our culture. 

(ii) INTEGRAL : The work of the Church is to continue the salvic 
work of Christ. Salvation comes to man, not in a void, but 

man in a particular situation, in a particular time, formed in a particular 
culture and environment. Our theology must deal not only with God, with 
Christ, the meaning of His incarnation and redemption, but also with man 
under the light of this new situation - that he is so precious in the 
eyes of God that He sent His only Son that He may be saved. Our 
Theological Education to be complete must take into account the fact of 
the constant irtterplay of the Gospel and man's concrete life. That is 
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why there is no area of life that is outside the sphere of Theological 
reflection. We owe no one an apology when we speak of the tights and ! 

duties of every human being, about family life without which personal 
growth and development is hardly possible, about life in society, about 
international life, peace, justice and development, oppression and 
liberation. 

•.'• v - Vf : i. 

Because Christianity is concerned with a message to be communicated 
then Theological Education must equip our students with the ability to 
communicate effectively. The introduction of the press, radio and now 
television into the field of communication has also put challenges 
before the Church. We Would sin, and sin mortally if we fail to put 
at the service of the Gospel these powerful means that human skill is 
daily rendering more perfect. 

■ 

But communication of the message, the service of the Gospel cannot be 
reduced to the proclamation of the Word. In the words of the Acts of 
Apostles, the Gospel must also be witnessed to in humble service and 
above all through communion with God. 1 We would fail miserably in our 
work of Theological Education if we fail to instil into the hearts of 
our future ministers a true spirit of service and genuine spiritual 
life and communion with God. . 1 L c : 

3. From the point of view of Methodology: > 

• >^4 -■ a IS yi J •- . V n.i 1., 1- . j -> - 

The lecture method so much part of tertiary education still has its 
pla £ e * The need for field xrork, pastoral practice, action/reflection 
methodology is more and more becoming a necessity in the formation of 
future ministers. Pastoral experience, field trips become the laboratory 
for testing knowledge, while at the same time raising questions to be 
pursued at a deeper theoretical and theological level. More and more 
the need for an inter-disciplinary approach Where a theme is treated 
and approached from different disciplines becomes very clear. Such an 
j would lead to much better integration of learning and seeing 
the Christian message as a Whole. " : <• 


Respo ndent: The Rev. Masalosgjlo Sapoaga Fiu 

• '- 1; f,\v. r>;. r j ' ' - .is . -i ■ -j..; . 

This is a courageous presentation from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic 
priest. He challenges me to challenge my own Theological views in the 
context of my own denomination. The Congregational Christian Church in 


! HJ l U l 1 • '>> 

In the last few years there has been a trend to develop new Theological 
ideas by shaping them into Pacific ideas. I at times have been some¬ 
times so caught up with this process that I have been inclined to close 
my eyes to the classic teaching of Theology. There is a real danger 
at we will overlook some of the important themes and subjects of the 
c assical ideological traditions in oUr concern to indigenize Theology 
and deal with immediate problems. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE CARIBBEAN 

- Canon Knolly Clarke r 

, 

I would like to share with you some of our experiences in Theological 
Education in our part of the world - the Caribbean. 


Theolo gical Education and Mission : 

. . .. - 

The Church is called to mission. Its raison D'etre is for mission. 

Therefore one of the functions of the Church is to equip the people of 
God for this task of mission. Theological Education or more complet y 
Education for ministry formal or non-formal is the tneans of this eq p 
ment of the people of God. 

Mission, Develop ment, Renewal, Libe ration; 

In the Caribbean, the Church's mission is expressed in “ s 
development, liberation and renewal. In so much that the Caribbea 
Conference of Churches saw it necessary to organise its programme 
around two Commissions, and they are Oevelopment and Renewal - Christian 
Action for Development and the Agency for the Renewal of the Chare 
(CADEC and ARC). 

With this in mind, development, liberation, and renewal form an integral 
part of Theological reflection in our Theological Colleges in the 
Caribbean. i 

Models of Theological Education in t he Caribbean: 

There are three models of Theological Education in the Caribbean. They 
are (1) a combination of the traditional and innovative model. This 
model is based on three major campuses in Mona, Jamaica, ar 
St Benedict, Trinidad. TThe Theological institutions are the Unit 
Theological College of the West Indies '(Jamaica),Codrugton College 
Barbados, Anglican and St John Vianney Trinidad, Catholic. 

In a real sense both the Anglican and Roman Catholic Colleges have_■ 
ecumenical dimensions as the teaching staff and students are dra*n 
other denominations other than the Anglican and Roman Gaelic Churches^ 

I am a member of the teaching staff of St John Vianney and their present 
student body consists of students from the Presbyterian, Methodist or 
Moravian. • “• - ' 

A Common Curriculum ? 

There is a common curriculum that these Colleges pursue. It is a L.Th. 
and B.i! in Geology which is granted by the University of the West Indies 
There are a few compulsory courses that students must take from the 
University. They are the "Use of English" and a General Survey in 
the "History of the Caribbean". One of the outstanding features of the 
course is that the student is required to do in his final year a 
significant piece of research on life and culture in the Caribbea . 

There is another new feature in the Theological programme and that is a 
ne^development studies course made possible by the Caribbean Conference 

of Churches. 

Extension Seminary 

The second model of Theological Education is the Extension seminary 
programmes. There are at least two such programmes in the Caribbean. 

They are the Guayana Extension Seminary in Guayana and the Weekend 
Leadership Programme of St Andrew's Theological College in Trinidad 

and Tobago. 
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GES is sponsored by the Guayana Council of Churches and directed by 
Dr Dale Bistmuth. It is organised in some five centres throughout 
the country and in these five centres there is an average of about 
fifty students. There is one general course led by tutors at these 
five centres. 5 ' 

■ 0 ' ■' 1 ' '■ ■ ■ . 

St Andrew's Theological College is sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church in Trinidad and Tolsodo and directed by Dr Idris Hamid. It has 
an ecumenical student body and teaching staff. The courses are on 
weekends and attract some 100 pupils per semester. Two courses are 
pursued, the Diploma Course in Theology and the Diploma in Christian 
Education. These two extension programmes attract such people as 
housewives, youth workers, social workers, teachers. St Andrew’s 
Theological College has a special programme which is known as Rural 
Development (Rural ed.). The social workers and pre-school teachers 
all take part in the Theological programmes. 

1 • ' 

Caribbean Ecumenical Programme : 

The third model in the Caribbean Theological Education is the Caribbean 
Ecumenical Programme. This programme is directly sponsored by the 
Caribbean Conference of Churches. It is a programme of the Renewal 
Agency of the Churches Commission. CEP is an interest oriented pro¬ 
gramme, designed for help to pastors, lay and clerical, trade unionists, 
teachers, housewives, nurses, doctors, farmers, oilxvorkers etc. to 
reflect theologically on the meaning of their faith in relation to 
Caribbean realities. 

' "■ 1 . : 
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The Courses and Seminar Topics ; 

The programmes are organised on the seminar conference basis and topics 
or themes vary from seminar to seminar. Some themes explored at these 
seminars are Ideology and Faith, Church and Race Religious Experiences 
in the Caribbean, Stewardship in relation to Development, Parish and 
Congregational Renewal. ' . ‘i • - 

1 ■ t * 

The Conferences are held at St Andrew's Theological College, but a 
team of lecturers move from island to island at the invitation of the 
local Council of Churches. ! i 

.,!• 1 ■" ■ • " ' ' ; ' 
The year's programme will be about ten seminars, five at the College, 
another five are held in the various islands. 


There are only two teaching staff. Dr Idris Hamid and myself as Dean of 
Studies. But we have a pool of lecturers from the Theological Colleges, 
local pastors, university lecturers, trade union Research Officers, 
politicans etc. It all depends on the type of topics dealt with at 
the Seminar. Another feature is to draw personnel from the islands 
that request the programme. 

Course Design ; 

The Director and the Dean design the seminars based on experiences 
of previous seminars. We also ask the local Council of Churches to 
assist in choosing the topics to be handled at their seminars. 

Methodology ; 

The Seminars are always modelled on workshops with a great emphasis 
on the dialogue between teacher and participants. Field trips play 
a significant part in our teaching. It must be noted as well, that 
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we do not only handle Theological topics and we do not only cater for 
Christians at some of the seminars. We have had a programme with 
sugar workers to discuss the prices of sugar on the international 
market. Sugar workers came from the Phillipines, Canada, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, England, Trinidad Guayan, etc. At that Conference 
lecturers and participants were Marxists, Hindus, Moslems, Christians 
etc. These conferences/seminars last for three-ten days. We have 
now one day programmes. 

Research and Writing : 

A significant feature of the Caribbean Ecumenical Programme is the 
production of two books, "Troubling of the Waters" and "Out of the 
Depths". 

These two books were produced from a special Writers’ Seminar which was 
held in three territories. The books are from the papers presented. 

They express some of our theological thinking and reflection in the 
Caribbean. 

. ! ; ... 1 ■ ' 

The Role of the Caribbean Conference of Churches in Theological 

Education: 

^■Q'XCI ■ ... i|.C- ' . ‘ *;X .?• • *•; V * jnr.< ; •■TH- It U'' - '*• * VOP’ 

Finally I want to say something of the role of the Caribbean Conference 
of Churches in Theological Education. Mention has been made about two 
commissions of CCC: the Development and Renewal Commissions. The 
Renewal Commission gives special emphasis to Theological Education. 

There is a special programme for Theological Colleges. It was also 
mentioned above that CCC provided the Colleges with a new course on 
their curriculum. 

Development Studies : 

■. ./.v .r?; . " r : - * i . » f v. ■ ■. - - p ■- 

Although there is no association of Theological Colleges, CCC enables 
the Colleges to meet regularly to discuss and review their curriculum. 

We hope to have one later this year. There are also scholarships 
provided by ARC for graduate work much in the same way as the Programme 
of Theological Education (PTE). CEP as it was mentioned is the special 
Theological Education Programme of ARC. The programme of Christian 
Education also provides the people of God with equipment for ministry. 

Development and Renewal : 

In the Caribbean development is an integral part of Theological Education. 
It is not surprising that CADEC is also involved in Theological Education 
or equipping people of God for ministry. For example, CEDAR Press 
the publishing house enables theological books and essays to be written 
by some of our innovative theologians. Contact, the CCC Regional Paper, 
also publishes theological articles written by theologians in the region. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AMD THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

- Mr’Albert Wendt, USP Centre, ftpia. • \i 


CONTINUING EDUCATION: a definition 

Continuing Education is a potentially lifelong process by which we, 
as individuals, communities, and nations, can continue to develop our 
potentials/talents/and gifts; a process by which we can help ourselves 
and one another fulfil our basic needs. 

It is not only concerned with training; it involves, more importantly, 
the shaping .and reshaping of attitudes and values. 

' . 

The general aim of any Continuing Education programme is to help cure 
our major illness of social/economic/and political inequalities, reduce 
the gap between our elites and the majority of our peoples, and to 
liberate this majority from their obedient state of passivity. The 
programme should be based on the principle of distributing education to 
all classes/age groups and sexes more equally; it should be geared to 
improving the quality of life of all our peoples (especially in the 
rural areas), provide training in literacy and occupational training 
in agriculture, and develop competencies in the kinds of knowledge 
facilities/and skills needed to live a fuller life in our communities 
and, at the same time, foster social and political awareness and the 
courage to attack tyranny/inequalities/injustices, and cultivate atti¬ 
tudes and a spirit of dedication and creativity conducive to a just 
and dynamic national/regional development. 

Its most immediate aim should be to help our peoples meet their basic 
needs through the reduction of inequalities, suffering, ignorance and 
poverty; and to help foster regional cooperation. 

. • - ■ 

OUR UNIVERSITY REGION: Some Crucial Factors 


Our University serves eleven countries. Their total population is small 
(about 1% million) and scattered over a vast ocean. This is further 
complicated by cultural diversity not only between our eleven countries 
but within those countries. There is also a multiplicity of social, 
educational, and political systems all undergoing different stages of 
decolonisation and development, ranging from politically independent 
nations (Western Samoa, Fiji, Tonga, Nauru) through self-governing ones 
(the Solomons, the Gilberts, Tuvalu, Niue, the Cooks) to colonies 
(the New Hebrides, American Samoa, and the Tokelaus). There is also 
a diversity in educational policies and practices. 

In terms of language alone, there are about 200 indigenous languages 
plus English-, French, Hindi, and various forms of Pidgin. 

We also possess numerous other forms of artistic expression: hundreds 
of dance styles; wood and stone sculpture and carvings; artifacts as 
various as our cultures; pottery, painting, and tattooing. We have a 
fabulous treasure house of traditional motifs, themes, styles, a\id 
material which vre can use in contemporary forms. Out of this diversity 
has come our most worthwhile contribution to human kind; this diversity 
must therefore be taken into account in our University programme not 
only as a problem but as a rich blessing. This diversity must be 
maintained and encouraged to flourish . 

■ ■ J 

Underlying this tremendous diversity is one common problem. All our 
countries now reveal a self-destructive dependency on overseas countries 
and agencies. If we examine the economies of most of our countries, we 
will find that at least a quarter of their national budgets is made up 
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of grants or services from foreign governments and aid agencies and 
money remitted from relatives working and living overseas. This 
dependency is worsening. To combat t his m ust he one o f our U niversity 1 s 
major tasks . Our University must evolve programmes that will help 
free our countries of the colonial chill, help us rediscover and re¬ 
affirm our faith in the vitality of our past, our cultures, our dead, 
so that we may develop our own unique eyes, voices, muscles, and 
imagination. The development of pride, self-respect, and self-reliance 
will help us cope more creatively with our present and future. 

To again state the obvious, the Continuing Education problems and needs 
of our countries vary greatly. But on studying out countries, we find 
that all of them are developing (or hoping to develop) Continuing 
Education programmes. Even in those countries where these policies have 
net been articulated. Continuing Education courses/projects/programmes 
are being carried out by voluntary organisations, UNO agencies, anfi 
individual government departments. How well developed or organised or 
substantial these programmes are, vary from country to country. 

What we have to do therefore is to become familiar with all local 
Continuing Education programmes, identify areas rn which we can help, 
ask if we can help and how. One of our roles may even be to help 
individual countries articulate/identify their Continuing Education needs 
and help them devise programmes to cope with thtse needs* To again 
state the obvious, our help must therefore be given at the local and 
regional levels. In this, top priority should be given to local 
Conti nuing Education activities, with the R egional programme acting 
mainly as a support/back-up service. 

■ : • . i ' i ■ ■■ 

Our University and most of our countries cannot afford to finance large 
national or regional Continuing Education programmes. (Whether programmes 
of that size are desirable or feasible at this stage in our development 
should be considered). 

At a guess, over half of the total population of our Region is under 16 . 

Of those between 16 and 20, most are out of school through no fault of 
their own . Of those over 20, the maj ority have had no formal education 
be yond For m II . Our whole Continuing Education programme (in fact, our 
University T s~programme) should be shaped to suit the needs of this 
majority. We must be prepared to help in a variety of fields and at a 
variety of levels, and not confine our activities, like other traditional 
universities, to tertiary level courses and programmes. John Chick, 
our Western Pacific Advisor, offers two cautions however: 'Firstly, 
some tasks clearly are less appropriate than others; while we may under¬ 
take these in the short run, we should try and hand them over to other 
locally-based institutions at the earliest opportunity; where such 
institutions do not exist an important part of our responsibilities must 
be to encourage their development. We should never hold on to a function 
which others can perform equally well. Secondly, we should always attempt 
to convey some understanding of the essential unity of human knowledge. 

The least academic of courses should contain an element of intellectual 
challenge.* 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND GUIDELINES 

If we accept that our University's major role is to help our countries 
fulfil their basic needs, then our Continuing Education programme should 
be founded on the principle of self-help in order to try and achieve 
self-reliance. Other principles and cautions follow from this: 

(i) Top priority should be given to those Continuing Education courses 
and activities which utilise to the utmost local/regional expertise, 
finance, and personnel. 
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Cxl/> Modest, practical, achievable self-help projects that will help 
u ^asic needs should compromise the bulk of our courses at 
both the local and regional levels. 

(ill)Priorities in local Continuing Education programmes initiated by 
our Centres should be determined by those Centres’ Advisory 
Committees and Centre Directors. % 

(iv) Most of our Continuing Education work should be done by those 
local institutions and groups already involved in Continuing 
E ? UC ij ° n \ *l owever . our Centre Committees and Centre Directo rs 
sh ould work ou t gen eral Continuing Education guidelines, n riorities, 

jams and ways of achieving those aims for the next three years. 

An educational philosoph y justifying their Continuing Educat ion 

p r ogrammes should be articul ated *nd should fit in with our 

Continuing Education aims. -- 


(v) 


riorities in a Regional Continuing Education programme should be 
etermined by Extension Services in conjunction with our Centres 
and our Development Institutes. Our University’s role is to help; 
it is not to control.or assume the major responsibility for 

Education in our Region. Too much dependence on us 
w ® just as destructive as dependence on foreigh governments 


(vi) Any Continuing Education course or project, whether'-local or 
regional, should not be esoteric/massive/expen or too 
dependent on foreign financing; a course must be looked at to 
see if it fits in with our aims and priorities. 

which°wl11 Wh t Ch wll V lnvolve on ly * small group of people and 
which will not contribute to the fulfilment of basic needs should 

e discouraged (e.g. introductory language courses which attract 
mainly expatriates; frill courses such as exotic cooking etc.) 

(vii) If our courses are to be free or have very low tuition fees we 
must ensure that course participants are mainly those who cannot 

to Ray. Otherwise we would again be financing the education 
of those who have it already. 

■ 

(viii)We should mount many of our courses in the vernaculars; this is 
the only way we can reach more people in..our Region. 

<iX> a f m ° f m — ~ courses > especially Regional ones , 

sh ould be to participat e in the deve lopment of tralnprs uho fn 
turn will train others. -— 


M ™rWh S l! OUld b / £ B - en entr y to a11 our Continuing Education courses, 
workshops, and programmes; and many of our courses, should be > 

credit ones - it should be left to the student to decide if he 
wants a course credited towards a degree/diploma or not. 

!:•'-* *v.>• '$ t-lW\ * * 


or 
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(I) CULTURAL CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

5 fp 13 “ n 

Pacific languages/oral traditions should be included in this category 
but have been treated separately because of their vital importance! 7 

There is an urgent need for our University to participate, through an 

on-campus and regional Continuing Education Programme, in the field of 
Cultural CnnspivaHnn or>a rvA,»~i;_... * cne rle - Ld 


- -- uuuv 

Cultural Conservation and Development. 
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Aims ; 

1. to help promote the interest of our people in their diverse 
cultural identities; 

2. to help provide opportunities for the active participation of our 
peoples in the study, interpretation and development of our own 
cultures; 

3. to help enable our peoples to be researchers, research collaborators, 
guardians and promoters of those aspects of our cultures which we 
consider necessary for our present and future; 

4. to help encourage the dissemination and exchange of information 
about our cultures through the process of education. 

To these ends, our University should help (in order of priority) : 

1. set up and improve educational institutions in our countries 
including Multi-purpose Cultural Centres and libraries; 

2. establish training programmes and/or workshops appropriately 
adapted to local/regional needs and resources; 

3. study and develop the expressive arts and sports in both their 
traditional and contemporary forms; 

4. promote the study and development of material culture and technology, 
including the documentation and conservation of artifacts; 

f . - .. v .. . ... j' : •• • . • I fV f | * * i iV* 1 •' * ? ■ ■* 

5. make use of the most effective means of making our cultures better 
known among our countries and elsewhere. 

The top 3 priorities : 

1. the training of our people in all the Expressive Arts and Crafts/ 
sports/museum work/rescarch etc; 

2. the establishment and development of Cultural Centres and libraries; 
and 

3. the development of Publications and Audio-Visual Programmes in 
English and the vernaculars. 

I■ Training 

Arts and Crafts : These two go together; all art is basically craft. 

We should try and develop these in their traditional and contemporary 
forms not only because of cultural, aesthetic reasons, but because they 
can contribute to economic development and provide employment. Arts 
and crafts will survive if they can provide a livelihood for the 
artists and craftsmen. To try ana keep arts and crafts alive purely 
because they are 'part of our heritage' and attractive to tourists 
will not guarantee their survival. Craftsmen and artists have families 
to feed. This is the very reason why so much so-called 'tourist art' 
is being produced in our Region. Contrary to the views of the elitist 
purists who worship Art (with a capital A) and condemn this 'tourist 
art', much of this art is of high quality aesthetically. Perhaps what 
is needed is not the abolition of 'tourist art and crafts', which earns 
a living for many of our- people and which keeps our artists and 
their families alive, but a high quality/intensive development of 
them. The so-called high Art (with a capital A) does not come out of 
a vacuum, it emerges out of a widespread and flourishing popular art. 
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Creativ e WrltingYBraMffi The sane nethods and types of courses as in 
Arts^and’ Crafts will be employed, but the top priority in Creative 
Writing in the next few years should be the development of literature 

in the vernaculars * Creative writing in English is already well under 

way and should be continued. In drama , the main focus - apart from 
the writing of this drama - should be on the development of folk theatres 
that travel from village to village. It should not be elitist and 
confined to urban centres. 

Music and Dance : The same methods and types of courses as in Arts/Crafts 
will be employed but the urgent priority in this field is the recording 
of traditional forms . (This is discussed in more detail in the section 
on Pacific languages). 

Therefore workshops and short-term courses should be held to train our 
people in recording music and dance. Our Centres should also be active 
in helping to develop and establish dance theatres; music festivals etc. 

2. The Establishment and Development of Multi-Purpose Cultural Centres 

and Libraries 

In those countries where none of these exist, our University, through 
our Centres, should help in their creation. In some cases we may need 
to initiate moves to get these institutions started. Ideally, our Centre 
Directors should be in the Committees that run these Cultural jC entres 
and libraries. In those countries where these institutions exist 
already, our University, through our Centres, should help in their 
development. 

f: , . / 

3 Publications and Audio-Visual Programmes 

This is one of the most important activities which must accompany all 
our other work in Continuing Education. Radio is the only media that 
reaches most of our peoples. At the moment we have not even scratched 
the surface of this in our using it as an educational aid. Its 
potential is almost limitless. 

II. PACIFIC LANGUAGES/ORAL TRADITIONS 

One of the most important responsibilities of any government is to 
offer its people an education that will enable them to participate in 
national life. If this education is not given in the mother tongue a 
large number of people will not benefit from that education. 

Since Pacific languages play a vital part in developing authentic 
national cultures, as well as in education and in disseminating 
scientific and technical knowledge, these languages should be used 
in all fields of education not only as mediums of instruction but as 
course subjects. In multi-language countries (New Hebrides and 
Solomons, Fiji) the problem is very complex, and they will have to 
work out different language policies. Our languages are the natural 
pillars of our Pacific Island cultures and thought. Theeoral 
traditions, which give expression to our cultures, encompass all 
aspects of our lives. Consequently these oral traditions should be 
collected, archived, studied, published, and disseminated through the 
mass media. This is an urgent necessity in our Region. 

Linguistic pluralism characterises our Region; this is further 
complicated by the privileged position which foreign languages 
(English/French) enjoy in the spheres of government administration 
and education often to the detriment of mother tongue used by the 
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li. 


great majority of our peoples. This is not to say that these 
foreign languages are not important to our countries, but mother 
tongues must be taught just as intensely as these foreign languages 
ate being taught. 

In all our countries the mother tongues are used in cultural and 
social life but are rarely used in official circles, especially 
among the elite. Many of our countries each possess a single 
language (e.g. Tonga/Saraoa/Niue/Tokelaus etc.) In other (e.g.Fiji/ 
Solomons/the New Hebrides etc) one or several languages (including 
Pidgin) is used as the instrument of communication between the various 
linguistic communities, French and English are our only regional 
languages. And in the Western Pacific, Pidgin. 

Our countries hold different positions regarding the use of vernacular 
languages in education. In some, the medium of instruction at all 
school levels is either English or French or both. In others, the 
medium of instruction up to a prescribed class level is the mother 
tongue. No country has made its main vernacular language its one 
official language. Many still have two official languages. 

PRIORITY PROJECTS: What needs to be done 

(a) The standardisation of the transcription of languages and codifi¬ 
cation of their orthographies, 

(b) The drafting and publication of educational materials 

In order to facilitate the use of Pacific languages in literacy 
work and in all educational levels (including universities) the 
following materials should be prepared and published; priority 
should be given to those languages already being taught or about 
to be taught: 

■ • ■ 

(i) readers for all levels and school text books especially for 
the teaching of arithmetic, maths, science, and technology; 

(ii) teaching and descriptive grammars; 

• • , 

(iii) scientific and technical dictionaries and lexicons; 

(iv) translations into Pacific languages of works of world . 
literature. 

■ ■ . - 1 i •< • wh ■ , ■ 

(c) The preparation, publication and dissemination of repres entative 

works of our Pacific cultures 

(i) The collection, transcription, editing and publishing of works 

from the traditional cultural heritage should also be encouraged 
These should be published in our Pacific languages and in 
English/French. 

■ • ’ ‘ [J . . • j 

(d) The promotion and dissemination of Pacific Islands Cultures by 

mass media. 

■ ; i . 1 

(e) The training of key language personnel 

[3 • ■ ! Lo:> 

To carry out the programme satisfactorily we must have trained 
personnel. Priority should be given to: 

d • : ■ ' j ■ ' ■ ; 

(i) training in modern linguistics at university level for 
specialists capable of training middle-level personnel; 
and the 

(ii) training of technicians and administrators capable of imple¬ 
menting the programme; they should get instruction in manage¬ 
ment, collection, transcription and preservation of oral 
traditions, sight and sound recording, and in the printing 

of educational and cultural material and their dissemination. 
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(iii)this training should be done mainly in our Region, Pacific 
languages are not a major concern in any university at the 
moment, and that training is often too high levelled and 
designed to satisfy the intellectual needs of those countries 
and fail to focus on linguistics applied to the development 
of Pacific languages. 

Our University’s Role in Pacific Languages ? 

This whole project, which must be spread over the next decade or so, 
should be a regional one, with our governments working in cooperation 
and through our university to implement it. Our university should 
persuade our governments of the critical necessity for this project, 
and then start to implement it, as soon as possible. 

Because of the specialist nature, complexity, and dimension of the 
project, our university cannot implement it adeauately through Extension 
Services using our Continuing Education Programme; this will not scratch 
the skin of the problem - it would be like sending icarus to the sun 
with artificial wings! 

It is therefore recommended that our university set up a small group 
of specialists in Pacific languages, not only to implement the project 
but to teach Pacific languages on campus. 

Our languages are the most important ingredients in our cultures, they 
must therefore appear as one of the most important parts of our 
university programme. All universities specialise in or become well- 
known for one intellectual field or another. Our university, small 
though it is, can acquire an international reputation in the field of 
Pacific languages. 

A start on this work has been made by our University’s Institute of 
Pacific Studies. 


III. JOB/OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

The main aim of our job/occupational training Continuing Education pro¬ 
gramme should be to help provide training in literacy, and occupational 
training in agriculture and develop competencies in the kinds of know¬ 
ledge/abilities/and skills needed to lend a fuller life in our communi^ 
ties. Again the main emphasis in our nrogramme should be to train 
trainers and instructors, and most of our courses, whether long-term 
or short-term, should be modest/practical/intensive and related to the 
basic needs of our countries, and given in the vernaculars wherever 
needed. 

This part of Continuing Education should be carried out by Extension 
Services, our 4 Development Institutes, and our Centres working together. 
A lot of it can be dealt with by our Centres at the local level, using 
local expertise, or visiting*.US? staff. 

A. Our trai n ing courses should concentrate on the following areas in 
order of priority : 

1* l iteracy in those countries where there is widespread illiteracy. 
(Data shows that literacy plays a bigger role in increasing 
national productivity than curricula with a cultural bias). 

2. agriculture in all our countries i 
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To keep our people in farming we must help make rural life/ 

f Ermine, economically viable*. 

■ 

It is not enough to preach the virtues and benefits of village/ 
communal/rural life: we must make it just as economically profitable 
and attractive to live in rural areas as in urban areas. 


b. rural development again in all our countries. Courses in 
establishing and developing schools/hospitals/churches/youth 
movements. 

Social development e.g. basic courses in the social sciences: 

bookkeeping, politics and government/history/current affairs, etc. 

: • 

In the whole field of agriculture and rural development , one of 
our main functions should be to help our countries research their 
education needs in this field and then formulate plans to fulfil 
those needs. Just about every leader and educator in our Region 
will agree that a gricultural education should be emphasised .in 
our countries, but very little serious and practical research 
has been done to answer these critical questions: 

(i) Is an agriculturally-biased education needed? 


(ii) If so, what kind? 
and 

(iii) When do you give it? 

3. education: our Continuing Education courses in education should be 
aimed primarily at inservice/refresher training and improving the 
quality of our teachers and teacher trainers already in the field, 
so once again our courses must be intensive, modest and practical. 
Itfe should concentrate mainly on curriculum development (content and 
teaching techniques ) 9 specialising in the Junior Secondary School 
level and teachers training college but, if requested by our 
countries, helping out in the primary levels as well. 

4. public administration : this should again be aimed at re-training 
or increasing the competence of our civil servants; we should be 
concerned primarily with helping our countries plan and*set.up 
efficient systems of administration, with inservice training pro¬ 
grammes built into them. 


Bo The 4 Institutes could offer, through our Continuing Education 
Programme, the following diplomas: 


(i) Diploma in Agriculture 

(ii) Diploma in Rural Development 

(iii) Diploma in Education 

(iv) Diploma in Public Administration 


(various categories) 
(various categories) 
(various categories) 
(various categories) 


Other Diplomas such as a Diploma in Pacific Linguistics, or one 
in Social Welfare, can be added later. 
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If we are concerned with Theological Education in the Pacific, I 
presume we are concerned with two simple issues. The first is "What 
is Theology?" and the second is "What is going to happen in the 
Pacific in the 1980s?" If we know the answer to those two questions, 
then it's easy to devise a programme for a Theological College. The 
facts aee of course, that we don't know the answer to either question 
even though some may feel that they do. 

Theology : 

I have talked theology with one of the leading Buddhists in a Buddhist 
monastry in Japan. I've talked theology with rabbis in Israel, with 
religious specialists of the Hindu faith in India and with most other 
major religious groups as well as at least two other major cargo cult 
leaders as well as people of other viewpoints, Marxists and Philosophers. 

I started looking for the truth and after three days at the consultation 
I am still on the looking side. But though I still don't understand 
Theology I feel a little more confident because I haven't met anybody 
else who does either. So that's one reality we have to face. 

Another reality we have to face is the impossibility of considering a 
real Theological Education for the 1980s. Father Foliaki affirmed for 
us last night that his Theology can't see past Christology. I think 
we've got to accept that that is the general position we are in at this 
particular phase in history. Perhaps in 100 years' time people may 
look back on us and give us a wider perspective. 

So we have got to accept that any planning for Theology in the 1980s 
is going to be mainly about Christology. The essence of Christology 
comes from the Gospels. I can't read it from within, I will have to 
read it from without. I have read it. It looks interesting to me. 

I think if one got an independent person down from Mars to do an 
absolute objective study on what the Gospels say, - and what was the 
weighting, what was the emphasis on this as against that aspect, and 
demonstrated that, that’s the Gospel, what kind of curriculum would we 
need to teach that? I think it itfould be so far different from any 
Theological College that I am aware of in the Pacific that nobody would 
recognise it to be of the same order. I think likewise that if Christ 
were to be brought back on earth and be shown one of these things and 
told what's being done in His name, He would throw up His hands in 
despair and say 0 God r how misunderstood can you get? 

The Theological Colleges seem to spend most of their time backward 
looking. I don't think that's from Christ's message at all, but that's 
what they do. 

Theological Colleges also seem to be able to get a total obsession 
with comparing and sweating over detail. As I understand it, if Christ 
would be asked "Is that what you want them to do? Sweat over these 
minor trivial bits of irrelevancy?” He'd say, "For God's sake get 
on with the work man." 

But Theological Colleges seem to me to be focussed at the moment, on 
swotting up on pretty irrelevant ritual, and protecting themselves 
from reality. 

Canon Knolly Clarke's talk inspired me because he seemed to be acting 
in terms of the way in which Christ was talking, that is taking an 
honest look at realities, trying to understand the situation he was in, 
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and having understood something of the situation to determine what 
his behaviour should be* I think that'" what Christ was talking about. 

I see very little of that in Theological Education in any of the 
theological institutions that I am aware of, except perhaps the paper 
from Moamoa which reflected a wider understanding. 

There is an important inconsistancy. People on the one hand keep 
asserting absolutes and on the other hand keep saying, look, why do 
people keep fighting amongst themselves? Why have we gone through 
2,000 years of Christian disunity? Obviously because people Ttfho do not 
have the evidence are asserting as truths things that are anything but 
known truths. 

So I think that what we are grappling with is a situation where 
Theological Education in the 1980s in the Pacific is going to remain 
narrow, tribal, and sectarian. This is a travesty of Christ’s teaching 
but still that's what it looks like, that is the reality with which we 
have to deal. 

1 would suggest that a key issue such as the actual work pattern of a 
minister of religion should be selected and a chart devoted to the 
actual hours of work constructed. What do you expect students to do 
when they leave College? How many hours are they expected to work? 

Plot down how many hours a week. 

- how many hours preaching 

praying 

marrying 

baptising 

burying 

- how many hours to be the poor man's psychologist helping out 
the individual with a personal problem ?. > 

" how much of the time should they be a social welfare worker? 

- how much of the time should they be a village level community 

development person? 

- how much of the time should they be mediators in disputes? 

I think these tasks are important and I think that they are all very 
complex. 

If these are the tasks you want to train somebody for, then they should 
be spelled out. What is the minimum time to equip him? What are the 
priorities? 

It is not a case of saying what can we put in but of saying what can 

we possibly leave out to discover a minimum package? One would also 

hope that it would have a considerable range of options in it. Today, 
presumably, one option will be working as a village minister, others 
will be in town or working with a hospital or other specialised tasks. 

I think the tasks that people have been talking about don't seem to 
be very well catered for in some of the curricula. 

If I am critical of the Theological Colleges in this, I would be even 
more critical of our university in this. iWn't think we have even 
started to come to grips with this reality. We are still hung up on 
academic ritual. And I think the reality is that we are not likely to 
come down to earth for at least another decade. 
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We now turn to the second major issue: 
Forces in the Pacific in the 1980s: 


Specialisation 


I think we are all aware that the world is becoming vastly more 
complex and we require many more specialised people. This I am sure 
necessitates that any institution not just train any one kind of 
person. There may in a Theological College be a certain theological 
core. There will also be a wide range of options for this person who 
as a^particular talent for dealing with youth as against that person 

who has a particular talent for setting up credit unions like Father 
Gaineyo 

You night consider putting the cream of theological students into a 
two skill training programme 0 

- ■ . : ■ ' ■' • • 

I will never forget the shock at the PTC four or five years ago when 
Herb Long, a Harvard theologian said to them, "What are you training 
ministers of Religion for?" Why aren't you training theologians for 
che Central Planning Office? That's where all the decisions are being 
made. In every country around the Pacific now, the key decisions are’ 
being formulated in the central planning office. And if the Churches 
are really interested in having a real impact, then they had better 

8 r!i. int0 Pining office. And you can't get into the planning 
office unless you are well qualified in economics. 

Personally I think that some of the more human Christians could do a 
great ea y going into the planning office* because they would 
in roduce a human dimension, a higher dimension than is generally intro- 
duced in planning offices today. Planning offices are generally 
ogged down on a very sterile econometrics. I think such humanising is 
ikely to come, in the next decade or two, from the cream of the 

I™n l0 w al i C0l i egeSs people who were trained not only in the theological 
area, but also for central government, because central governments seem 
to have got the running at least for a while. 

Continuing Work with Study . 

Theological Colleges have gone far ahead of the University here. The 
niversity, I am sorry to say, has been very backward in the work-study 
“®f: Ifc trains people to sharpen their minds without humanising their 
~ouls. The evidence proves that what we are doing is wrong but'we 

productive and helpS?* ^ Ch!mEe ^ ““ d ° What ™ uld ba ™> ra 
The Gap Between Privileged/under-orivileged 

This gap is certain to widen in the 1980s. The Churches must think 
about what they are going to do in practice about modifying that gap. 

Position of Women 

I was delighted this afternoon when the ladies had the courage to get 
up and insist that they be heard. Particularly in this field, the 
University is considerably ahead. If it's any encouragement to the 
lacies I took out figures for four semesters running at the University 
and every semester the women on average did better than the men. 

The evidence is quite clear, that there is a vast resource of untapped 
n - throu 8 hc>ut the Pacific in the population of its women. Insist 
that they are actually going to provide a concrete plan in their 
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Theological Colleges, for what percentages of places are for women 
this year and what percentage for next year* The courses must not be 
second rate courses for the females, but top courses. There should be 
a substantial gain each year. This is an area where the University 
has gone somewhat further, where the evidence is that the women have 
produced the results better than the men, partly because they drink less 
booze, and partly because they are more responsible in so many cases. 

Localisation 

I have been for localisation all my life. I still am, but a little 
less than I used to be. You cannot localise on a small populati-on base 
and avoid introversion and getting dull. 

One of the major advantages of PTC and PRS is that they have staff of 
diverse nationalities, persons of a diversity of backgrounds, of 
experience, of ways of looking at life, of ways of approaching the 
situations in which they work. The other advantage which was not 
brought out in a regional teaching institution, is the diversity iri 
the student body. The students are much more important than the staff. 

You get stimulus from a multicultural and multinational group where the 
students teach each other. That’s where the best teaching goes on at 
USP. It’s outside the lecture rooms. It could not go on if it were only 
Fijian or only Tongan for example. 

Regionalisation 

There are some things that can be suitably done on a regional basis, 
and some things that cannot be done regionally. 

I have been working on trying to get an honest understanding of regional¬ 
ism in the Pacific. There are something over 200 regional organisations 
in the Pacific. A high percentage of them are largely successful in 
reaching the goals they have set themselves to carry out. A number of 
my friends have known that I can be quite a critical person. I have 
nothing to protect about Pacific Regional Organisation, but I think our 
findings so far are that they are rather more successful than I had 
expected. That doesn’t mean that you close local Theological Colleges. 
There is room for things at the village level, there is room for things 
at a district level, there is room for things at a national level, and 
there is also an important place for certain things to be done on a 
Pacific regional level to bring together Pacific peoples and let them 
build a community feeling and also a bargaining strength vis a vis the 
outside world before you get to the level of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Agencies. 

I think the Pacific people will find that the extent of their effective 
bargaining with the outside world is going to depend to a considerable 
degree on how effectively they can pull together on a regional basis. 
Regional work has been rather more successful than we would have expected. 

Understanding Other Beliefs 

I accept that the bigotry is going to be with us into the 1980s. What 
I would ask the Theological Colleges to do is to pull your heads one 
inch out of the sand and do let a little light in from other ways of 
belief. PTC used to teach about Islam but they made sure that they 
didn’t let a Moslem come in to teach about Islam. That to me is just 
fraud. 
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Now if a Theological College is honest and sincere about wanting to 
open a view about how other peoole perceive these things, they will 
honestly invite persons who are believers in those faiths. I would 
classify Marxism as a very important belief system. Anybody who does 
not understand Marxism is uneducated, because it’s a major idealogical 
force in the world today. I would feel that Marxism ought to be 
included in your teaching not to produce either Marxists or anti- 
Marxists but to help people to understand better one of the Major 
Thought systems in the world today. You have an obligation not to 
distort other people’s views. 

The Ethics Gap 

The final point I would want to make is the question of the gap in 
ethics. I would urge the Theological Colleges to dampen down a bit 
on the myth and the magic and to strengthen up on human integrity and 
on ethics. Our University I think lacks ethics and integrity much more 
than it lacks anything else. 

I believe the University has done well in terms of academic standards. 

On the ethical and integrity levels we have not done well at all. 
Universities are about facts and knowledge and intellectual gymnastics 
and not about quality, especially human quality. So while we put out 
some students with a degree who are also persons of high integrity, we 
also put out persons who do not fall into that category at all. How I 
don t know whether there is some way in which the Theological Colleges 
could perhaps spill a little of that over to us. I think that we have 
some knowledge, particularly in the social sciences that would be of 
use to the Theological Colleges. 


Respondent; Fr John Foliaki S.M. 

I would like to thank Dr Crocombe for being honest because one of the 
things we need in this consultation is honesty with ourselves and an 
ability to speak out. Ron Croconbe stimulates our thinking. He moved 
out of his area of competence to speak of Theology, but at the same time 
rew our attention to the sometimes petty things that go on among 
Theological Schools and theologians. I hope that we take into mind some 
of the things he has spoken about: the need to be forward looking, the 
need to be rather sure whether we are different or not, and not be so 
a solutist in our positions and at the same time urge unity. 

J’ am grateful that he has spoken of some of the projections of what is 
happening in the Pacific today, because this is the context in which we 
are preparing our men and women for ministry. Ron Crocombe is the best 
person to do this for us. 


Respondent: Dr Amanaki Havea 

I endorse what Fr John Foliaki has said. Both speakers have put us in 
a Position where we can look at ourselves. The more he says about the 
church, for and against, the more I feel he is my friend. 

The only thing I can add is that perhaps what is lacking in his judgement 
is that he went as far as to computarise the Church and theology, but 
he failed to see what is the work of the Spirit. I think that this 16 
where the Churcn and theology hang heavily. It is not so much what we 
can see, and what the mechanical processes are, but more what is the 
communication of the spirit between here and there. 
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Notes from the Discussion 

Albert Wendt ; 

One of the most encouraging signs of cultural revival in the Pacific 
in the last few years is the way groups of people have decided they 
can write, paint or carve. We are now discovering our own voices, and 
our own ways of seeing the universe and ourselves. 

I firmly believe that for a writer to survive he must be totally honest 
with his culture, so when I learn about a culture I go to read the 
poets first. Poets are the most honest writers. They are the vanguard 
of revolutionary movements and the first to be destroyed when the new 
powers get into power. The first poetry of Pacific writers is very 
ferocious. Although this surprises some, it is to be expected, because 
of what has happened to our own cultures over the last 2,00 years. A 
decade from now we may move from protest literature to a more reflect¬ 
ive type of poetry, as Pacific writers write about their own cultures 
in the way they see it. 

*C' 

We should note that in some parts of the Pacific it is those who are 
not educated who are some of the most creative artists. 

One of the awesome realities of Oceania is the awesome and authoritarian 
power of the Churches. The Churches do not mean to be authoritarian 
and in many cases people are teaching the Gospel. But the way the 
institution has been changed by indigenous cultures leads to very 
authoritarian control. So the Churches have to expect that a lot of the 
literature and art will take the form of an attack on the way the 
Churches are behaving. 

Knolly Clark ; 

The arts explore the depths of man's spirituality and must therefore 
be a part of Theological Education and reflection. 

Ualesi Petaia : 

I am concerned about the question of social stability in relation to 
the Church and the society. Is this something desirable? Western 
objectivity and decisiveness comes through in Professor.. Crocombe's 
speech, and Mr Wendt talks about liberation from inequality in his talk 
on Continuing Education. Some say that the strength of the FAA-Samoa 
lies in its ambiguity. Am I hearing that you prefer objectivity and 
structuredness more than the stability on which we have more or less 
survived both on the Church and the cultural side? j 

Albert Wendt ; 

I think there is room in the EAA--Samoa for instability. The Samoan way 
of life has always been adaptable to change, and I/think this is true 
of all Pacific cultures. Christianity itself is an importation that 
has had to be fitted into our thinking and culture, and it has done so 
successfully. Christianity has been changed into the image of the FAA- 
Samoa. This is why Christianity has not undermined the FAA-Samoa. 

I would choose liberating a human being to think for himself, rather than 
stability, if I were given the choice. You can have beautiful stability 
in which I benefit but the rest of the people donft. I believe that 
the role of education in any culture is to subvert, to change the atti¬ 
tude of people, to help them think for themselves and work out the ways 
of life they want to have. In the FAA-Samoa there is tremendous room 
for different life styles. Freedom to think and change may well lead to 
a far more stable culture. 
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Ron Crocombe s 

Don't confuse sloppiness with custom. There's too much of people saying 
We know it's inefficient and won't work, but that's our way." This 
often leads to a greater dependence on foreigners. 

In planning Theological Education in the Pacific the Churches must retain 
some strength to be a counterveiling power against very powerful, unfair, 
authoritarian governments. Central governments will have overwhelming 
power in the Pacific in the 80s and 90s. The Churches need to become 
a counterveiling power which will protect the people from the excesses 
of this situation. 


TCr.OLOQIC.VL EDUCATION AND THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


Canon Knolly Clark : 



. - ; f . ■ : ' • 

The mission of the Church for us in the Caribbean is to develop the 
people of the Caribbean to find themselves. If there is a division 
between the Theological Colleges' concept of mission and the Churches' 
C ° n £f pt of . missi °n, difficulties arise. If you develop creative forms 
o eological Education and your Church is operating on a traditional 
system, then the men and women who are equipped with the new concepts 
and ideas in Theological Education are being prepared for frustration. 
This was our experience. We have to listen to what the Church needs, 
and pay attention to the direction the Church is taking. You have to 
take seriously the Church as it is, and where the Church is going and 
relate that to tne Theological College and the education of people for 
ministry. * 


Discussion 

Lorine Tevi drew attention to the reports of the Third PCC Assembly 
^o s Mission in a Changing Pacific World, as a source of recent 
Pacific Church thinking on Mission. 


AN_A gIAN PERSPECTIVE ON PACIFIC THEOLOCTCAT. EDUCATION 
- Rev Dr Shoki Coe “ 

I am not from the first world. I am from Taiwan! 

As a Theological Educator I have two experiences; one as one involved 
in a particular school in a particular context in Asia, the other in 
an ecumenical body as a person trying to see Theological Education as 
a \tfhole in the Third World, and involved in the struggle of how to 
advance in Theological Education. 

I want to look at this consultation from an Asian perspective. We in 
Asia have been struggling in a different context. 

The great contrast between Asia and the Pacific is that you have more 
water and we have more land; you have few people while we have more 
than half m the world s population. Asia is a land of great contrasts 
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1. There is a reservoir of theological teachers in Asia. The Pacific 
still lacks this reservoir of teachers, and this puts you in an 
uncertain situation. 

The quality of Theological Education to a great extent depends on 
the quality of Theological Educators. How are these to be trained? 
This is one of the major issues that the Pacific has still to 
wrestle with. How are you to move in an authentic way to the next 
stage? The Western doctoral degree programme may not be the best 
way. 

2. Last year I attended the all Asia consultation on Theological Edu¬ 
cation for Christian ministry. The thing that impressed me is that 
the struggle is to find an Asian framework to do Theology and 
Theological Education. What is the Pacific framework? 

3. What are the Asian theological agendas that we should be involved 
in if theological reflection is not to be an ivory tower exercise 
but rather a matter of life and death? 

In Asia at that time everyone was aware of suffering and death. 
Dictatorships were coming up in most countries, Japan as a competitor 
with Western nations and the future directions of the Chinese giant 
were uncertain. In this context what are the theological agendas? 

What are your agendas in the Pacific? 

Resources are coming together in a time when the excitement of 
consolidation and unity begin to grow stale. 

, .*>ft OJL ■ 

4. Asia is trying to create an Asian theology. How are we going to do 
it? This is the methodological question. Do we have an inductive 
approach o^ a deductive, approach? Confrontation of those engaged in 
the frontiers can be very important. A phrase from Indonesia may . 
helps "We must engage in a double wrestle: Wrestling with God * s 
world and simultaneously with God's world ." Also suggested was the 
"Critical Asia principle." What is the specific Pacific critical 
principle that you can say yes or no to? 

10 years or so ago you set up the PTC. How can these three, the 
Churches, the local Colleges and PTC enter a more dynamic relationr 
ship? This is a crucial question with which you must wrestle. 

A HISTORIAN'S PERSPECTIVE ON PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION - 

- Professor Charles Forman 

Until a generation ago the Pacifip/Theological schools were often 
extremely isolated and closely^related to the soil arid the sea. They 
were conducted at little cost with one or two teachers, usually an 
expatriate and one local assistant, and much of the student's time was 
spent in self-support, even sometimes building their own school buildings. 
The instruction they received was quite simple and included a lot of 
practical skills as well as Bible training. They were also kept under 
close control with tight schedules. 



We see the inadequacies quite clearly, but we should also recognise the 
important strengths. They could be self-supporting within their own 
environment. It was the highest level of education provided in those 
territories at the time, and it could produce some very able men when 
the school was led by a strong and demanding teacher. The outstanding 
example is of Moulton of Tonga. 
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However that style of Theological Education did become inadequate in 
the light of changes, especially in government sponsored education. 
Nevertheless, from experience, we know that the Pacific can operate a 
locally viable Theological Education when it has to. 

There are to my mind four outstanding changes in the past generation. 

1. The indigenisation of leadership• At the 1961 conference there were 
only two indigenous leaders present, the rest being Europeans or 
Americans* Today in this conference, there are not more than a 
dozen white faces in among 80 or so people present. This indigenis¬ 
ation of leadership is the most obvious change in the past generation. 
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2. The development of cooperation. Before 1961 there had been no 
conference on Theological Education in the Pacific, and schools were 
oblivious of each others existence. Today there is a helpful and 
cooperative spirit among the schools. I am impressed more by the 
enormous growth in cooperation than the seoarateness, when I see 
this from the perspective of the historian. 

3. The schools have become more demanding intellectually. Students are 
better prepared, course reauirements are greater, and libraries /have 
been expanded and are used more. 

4. There is a greater relevance to the total life of the Pacific ihan 
there used to be. Students are working on relating worship tc 
traditional culture and studying national issues and problems/ 
associated with nation building. These changes enhance each 'other 
and reinforce each other. Schools which have been most concerned 
with intellectual advance have also been involved in studying 
national issues, and involving students in village experiments and 
surveys. This is surprising, because often intellectual advances 
lead away from relevance and towards the isolation of the school. 

To put it another way, relevance has often pushed towards new 
intellectual advances. New forms of study and new types of courses 
have had to be taken up because of the pressure for relevance. I 
suspect that indigenisation has enhanced cooperation, and on the 
other hand that cooperation has enhanced intellectual advances. PTC 
could not have been created without a climate of cooperation, and 

. out of cooperation. 

These four important changes in the past generation are mutually strength- 
aning and supportive of each other. I believe that these changes will 
tend to increase because they do mutually support each other, and also 
because they are related to present needs in the Pacific and have some 
basis in the traditional life of this region.. Albert Wendt pointed out 
for us that any new culture which develops in the Pacific must on the one 
hand meet the present needs of Pacific people and on the other hand be 
rooted in the traditional culture. I think that these criteria can be 
applied effectively to these changes I have been speaking about. 


The Growth in Practical Relevance of Theological Education ? 

Lorine Tevi has spoken of the importance of the relevance of Theological 
Education to the national life of the Pacific and present needs. But I 
think it is also grounded in traditional culture. The traditional 
culture has always believed in a very practical religion. It has formed 
Christianity in this mould. Pacific Christianity has always been more 
action-oriented than belief-oriented. The practical ritual action was 
often taken on before beliefs. Sermons in the Pacific have perhaps been 
heavier on ethics than beliefs. 
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Pacific Christianity has often been criticised for being too material¬ 
istic. These criticisms are almost entirely by Western writers, for 
example those who write about the coming of Christianity to Samoa and 
how the chief who travelled with John Williams recommended Christianity 
and spoke of the fine axes and knives and ships, and therefore Samoans 
should adopt Christianity . This has been seen as an example of the 
materialistic quality of Pacific Christianity. But Samoans have rightly 
pointed out that this may be a deep misunderstanding. If you look at 
tie istory of Samoan Christianity you can see how many material sacri¬ 
fices Samoans made. You cannot explain that phenomena in terms of a 
materialistic religion or a religion adopted for material gain. What 
is evidently represented is a unity of the spiritual and the material. 
Christianity was recommended by the Samoan chief because of the evident 
power of God as evidenced, it is true, in material things, but neverthe¬ 
less,^ the power of God. You could well sneak of a spiritual view of 
material life as well as of a material view of spiritual life in 
Pacific Christianity. In the paper from the Solomons the realms of 
eavexi and earth are seen to be close together. Spiritual power is in 
materiax things as well as spiritual power resulting from material things 

When we speak about Christianity becoming relevant to the total life of 
the Pacific this is something which fits naturally into the Pacific 
inheritance.and the traditional culture. The national life that is now 
eveloping in the Pacific should be of great interest to Theological 
Education because when Christianity first came to the Pacific Islands it 
was the national life that was related to Christianity. The chiefs and 
the kings spoke to the missionaries about the way that the national life 
could be reorganised in the light of Christianity. Most studies show 
tnat the chiefs and kings wanted suggestions. Certainly it did result 
ir \ t ° < ? of theocracy in the hands of the missionaries, but it also 

established a practice of the relevance of Christianity to the national 


Christianity in the Pacific has been of a distinctive tvpe. The 
Christianity of the West has been of a type that divided the spiritual 
from the material and concentrated on the spiritual. The modern West is 
waking up to the inadequacy of that kind of Christianity and is looking 
for a new pattern and a new form of Christianity. It needs to learn 
from the Pacific where a totally new and different form of Christianity 
as been in existence all along. Pauline Campbell spoke to us of' the 
fact of Pacific theology. We are looking for a Pacific theology and 
yet we already have a Pacific theology, even though in a refined form. 

Our need in Theological Education is to press ahead in developing that 
acific Theology not just for the sake of the Pacific but in the lone 
run for the sake of the world as a whole. 


AN AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE 

- Rev Charles Biggs 

^■ 7 ^o tralia there Were 3 great number of schools of small size. When 
ANZATS came into being only II years ago, there were 43 Anglican schools. 
Since then we have gone through a process of consolidation within the 
denominations. 

The main movement in the past few years has been in the direction of 
cooperation between the different colleges. Other progress has been 
seen in the tendancy for Theological Educators and Christian Educators 
who are involved more with the grass roots, to come together, not so 
muen as one unit, but to work together in a cooperative fashion. 
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I would like to share some thoughts from the observers' group: 

1. We would want to support the direction you are taking in saying 
that Theological Education is for ministry. That is, the people 
of the Church are educated that they understand their faith, that 
they are able to relate their faith to the every day problems that 
ccme to them. 

2. We would encourage you to go forward vigorously in the cooperation 
of colleges. From our experience this is a most profitable thing 
to do. It is important both for economic reasons and in terms of 
raising of standards. You need to ensure that degrees and diplomas 
are structured in such a way that they seem to be accredited and as 
significant from other institutions. 

3. It is of utmost importance to maintain local institutions. 
Theological Education is aimed at equipping people to do theology 
and this must be done in the context of the local situation. This 
is important for both the students and the Church. 

I 

4. This kind of consultation should involve a considerable number of 
students; Future consultations should plan for this. 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION IN THE CATHOLIC SEMINARY 

- Fr John Broadbent S.M. 

One of the readings during Catholic worship this week was from the 
First Book of Samuel. It told the well-known story of the child Samuel 
raised from his sleep several times by the voice of God and thinking it 
was the voice of Eli, the priest, going to ask him why he called him. 

Eli sent him back to bed until the third time when he realized it was 
God calling the young boy. Go back to your bed, Eli told young Samuel, 
and when you hear the call again, reply, "Speak Lord, your servant 
heareth." - 

This passage from scripture seems to indicate to me the role in today's 
seminary of what we call in Catholic terminology, the Spiritual Director. 
He is not there so much to direct a student's daily habits of virtue, 
prayer and discipline as to point out to the student when and how God 
i» calling him in the various circumstances and crises of his life and 
to send him back to God for listening and guidance. 

Unfortunately, the first version of a Director who controlled every detail 
of a student's life was what had held away during the past four hundred 
years since seminaries had become Catholic institutions. The Protestants 
did a good turn to Catholics by showing up how bad our clergy were at the 
time of the Reformation and seminaries were founded not only to the 
Theological Colleges with improved studies, but training schools for 
celebate clergy who would have to in many cases, spend long years in 
parishes alone in the presbytery and surrounded by the loneliness of 
command. The only system of spiritual training the Church had known 
before was the monastic one and so, in a slightly mitigated form, the 
seminary student lived the life of a monk to give him spiritual 
discipline and habits when he got out after the four to six years he' 
lived in the seminary. 

In this setting, the Spiritual Director became almost God. Samuel went 
to Eli and got the answers from Eli. The student rose early in the 
morning after making his morning offering to God, then recalled the 
subject of his day's meditation as he dressed modestly to keep his mind 
off his bodily actions of dressing, washing and walking to Chapel. In 
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Chapel point by point of a prepared meditation lasting half an hour 
was read to him after morning prayers and he applied himself, to the 
mental gymnastics of meditating on pride, or the angels, or impure 
temptation, or the virtues of Mary at the announcement of Christ’s 
birth by the Angel Gabriel. Then there was Mass followed by breakfast 
followed shortly afterwards by his classes. After the morning classes 
with the help of a notebook quite often he went to chapel and listed 
his faults and crossed out how many times he had been proud, wilful, 
selfish, etc. He meditated on his main fault and made concrete 
resolutions how to avoid it for the rest of the day. He then went into 
dinner where he ate to the sound of a book read usually about the life 
of a saint. Out from dinner he recreated by talking to the others before 
going out to the garden to work or the field to play organized sport. 

He returned to study usually under supervision when there was another 
visit to the chapel to check if he was still keeping away from his 
predominant fault and so into tea more silence and more reading relieved 
by another half-hours talking together after the meal and night prayers. 
After night prayers, there was more supervised study which led to bed 
where you prepared your points for meditation the next morning, crossed 
your hands over your breast to consecrate yourself to the Lord for the 
night and hardly had the luxury of being alone for the first time that 
day before you sank into a deep, exhausted sleep ready to rise next 
morning thinking of the points of meditation as you dressed. 

The Spiritual Director had great control in this situation. You went 
to confession weekly, you were called to his room often and examined 
that little notebook together with all those little crosses marked 
against pride and gluttony, and appropriate lectures were given you 
overcoming your particular failings and admonitions given about your 
wandering eyes in chapel or walking too quickly in corridors or whisper¬ 
ing during the reading in the dining room. The system indeed was one 
designed for the disciplined celibate which tested his durability and 
docility to authority but also created a determined and habit formed 

priest who could live ah individualistic life-style outside, come what 
may. 

Transplant this system to the Pacific, however, and we find wh^ the 
hundreds of Polynesians and Melanesians who went through this system 
failed to get ordained and even after ordination had troubles. The 
system was designed to train and test people who could endure individually 
and create an individualistic spirituality which would sustain them in 
their loneliness outside. The Pacific Islander from his communal 
centred oriented society found it difficult to fit into this Western 
European model of "rugged individualism". Spiritual Directors expressed 
themselves as horrified at the "deviousness" of their students and 
their lack of honesty. It was very hard to be as pin-pricking as these 
Europeans wanted them to be about their souls as their cultural background 
had a morality which was often more judged by external infringement and 
communal shame than by analysing motivation. It was a great temptation 
to please the Spiritual Director by putting crosses at random beside 
certain faults and after being caught out when he analysed your analysis 
it was easy from the Director's point of view to call the student 
"devious" or "dishonest". 

What was basically different about the two cultural approaches was the 
Western x^uropean approach which was based on a monasticism which in its 
turn was based very much on neoplatonism of John Gassian from whose 
writings most western monastic rules take their origin. The emphasis 
then oecame the dualism of body and soul, the releasing of the mind from 
noise and human contact for prayer, always placing the human existence 
as something dirty and unsatisfying thay one had to pass through in 
order to get to eternity, an emphasis on bodily purity often more suited 
for angels than for men. 
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Many of the schools of spirituality in the Western and'Eastern 
Churches are founded on platonic philosophy, but fortunately there is 
another stream going back to our Jewish Bibilical origins which did not 
think of the person as a battle-ground between body and soul, but as a 
growing human being who spiritualized his life gradually and who 
believed God’s grace did not supplant nature, but grew with it building 
on it and creating a balance, a synthesis. St Ambrose and St Gregory 
represented their viewpoint in believing that deeper and contemplative 
prayer came with old age and that a young plant should not be forced to 
grow until it was ready. Their spirituality, which recognized man as 
a balanced human, and as a growing human, taught that each one was 
unique in the times he lived in and in the way he grew into the stages 
the spiritual writers had mapped out. It saw no absolute dichotomy 
between the co-existence of sin and goodness in one person. It 
recognized that God teaches through events and circumstances speaking 
through any person with whom one comes in contact. It recognized 
prayer in any conscious joyful recognition of God in any event that is 
not sin although still saying it is necessary to have a auiet time 
called meditation to reflect on these events and relate them to God. 

This spirituality is found in the works of Brother Lawrence, Pere de 
Caussade, St Therese of Lisieux and more lately in de Chardin and 
Bonhoeffer* With the last two it recognizes the validity of the human 
and the present in realising the Kingdom of Heaven now with its full 
flowering in Eternity. 

This stream of spirituality has helped to shape much of modern spirit¬ 
uality and whatever its imminent qualities for Western man has a far 
deeper meaning for the Pacific Island student than the previous platonic 
and monastic training. He now has time to breathe during exercises, 
he talks during meals, he need not go to confession once a week, he is 
trusted out of the sight of his supervisors. He still has communal 
prayers morning and night and a time for meditation and a time for 
spiritual reading. He still attends Mass daily. He can choose a priest 
for Spiritual Director who need not even be a member of the Seminary 
staff with whom he meets once a. imonth (or more often as he wishes) to 
discuss his spiritual progress. He receives talks other than sermons 
at Mass twice a week on prayer, the virtues, commitment and so on. 

If the Director follows the seconds great stream of spirituality, he 
finds no need to push the student. God always provides major and minor 
crises in any student’s life which on reflection with his Director sends 
him back to God to deepen his personal prayer. Adequate self-analysis 
begins to appear as God guides that student along his path and as he 
realizes Christianity is uninue in that it is commitment to a person 
first, not to a set of values only. He learns to meet and love that 
person and the Director’s delight is to see God working in the student 
slowly and surely, commensurate with his human growth as a person. He 
can exercise the great cultural heritage of his people who saw the 
spiritual all around them and like them he can have contact with God 
in all things and through all things. He can share the communal values 
of his people, but constantly show them the dangers of life - and that 
communal prayer can become allied to personal prayer. He can encourage 
them in their conformity but show them our religion is one of falling 
in love with a person not merely conforming to a set of rules. 

The emphasis on the modern seminary on the return to another less 
transcendant and more imminent type of spirituality seems to be better 
from a cultural point of view, seems more realistic and results in a 
more natural growth of a human person who mellows gradually by old age 
into another Christ which is the aim of all Christians but especially 
those of us who are privileged to be his ministers. Eli is necessary. 
He has to send Samuel to God when lie sees the promptings and callings. 
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He should never be God, but help Samuel to sort out, reflect and if 
necessary analyse God's promptings. 

As he goes on in the seminary, the student's theology, his more 
disciplined life and his spiritual, progress inter-act and his spiritual 
formation is not just isolated from the academic, but becomes more 
integrated. 


Respondent: Fr Winstone Halapua 

I have in my limited knowledge outlined the important factors that I 
have learned from Father Broadbent tonight: 


1. 

Listens 



2. 

Silence 



3. 

Discipline 



4. 

Live it out yet has a friend who 

is a 

spiritual director 

5. 

Has more time with God 



6. 

The balance of the academic side 

with 

the prayer life. 


Catholic Priests live a life that is a call not to be married. Perhaps 
there are things useful for us when we go back to work and our insti¬ 
tutions, but my question is, how can we apply some of these factors to 
a man who is a family person? 

"SPIRITUAL FORMATION" IN RELATION TO PIULA THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE'S LIFE 

AND WORK 

- The Rev. Siatua Leuluaiatii 

Introduction : I have been invited to give my experiences in the life 
and work of Piula Theological College in relation to the very important 
theme of Spiritual Formation. I am therefore confining myself to my own 
domain. Yet with your permission I may ask you to apply what I am going 
to say to your own situation in the Pacific today. 

I come to you tonight to speak about Spiritual Formation not as a 
Pacific theologian or even as a historian but simply as a story teller. 

(I love to tell our story and the stories of our ancestors). 

In dealing with the theme I will attempt to approach it from three 
aspects of Piula's life and work; i.e. from Piula's Communal Life, 
Academic Pursuit and Devotional Commitments. 

My underlying conviction is that our HUMANITY (i.e. our History and 
our races) and NATURE (i.e. the oceans, earth - all that exists and 
surrounds us) are being generated by our Lord. He is the Lord of 
creation who reshapes and reorganises us. We move from a state of 
spiritual deterioration to Spiritual formation when we live sacramentally. 

Let me start my story of Piula. 

I Communal Life 

Once upon a time in 1868 Piula was born. Or we might say a little seed 
was planted. Since that time a tiny seedling has been nurtured in 
Samoa. But as I see it this tiny seedling has been nurtured throughout 
its life by WESTERN NOURISHMENTS. We have the foods of Western Civil¬ 
isation, the Victorian traditions of the early Church, the colonial 
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impact and must include the individual influence of missionary fore¬ 
fathers. When I look at our architectural structures, listen to the 
sounds of our music, see the sets of values that we use and the style 
of our lives - behold Western civilisation is there. 

I would not like to prolong this topic because we all know that no one 
exists in the Pacific region today who is free from the physical and 
spiritual impact of the west. But I want to put my finger on the key 
force of the West* because when we are able to identify it then we 
will know who we are in the Pacific today. That Key force of the West 
is a dynamic spirit of reorganisation and it outwardly expresses itself 
in behaviour that both hurts and heals us. It comes to us seeking to 
reorganise both our humanity and our spirituality. In the light of some 
understanding of this reorganisation we have ourselves made some changes 
and sought to understand our communal life our academic pursuits and 
Devotional commitments in the last five years. 

For your information* and to illustrate what I have just been saying, 
here are one or two things about Piula’s communal life which are worth 
mentioning. 

1. Family Structure of the College 

A "College Family" consists of a member of staff, students, wives 
and children. Each family has a matai selected by the family itself. 

He is usually a senior student. Then there are "taulelea" or untitled 
men and the member of staff in his capacity is regarded as the "feagaiga" 
(Covenant one or Pastor). The understanding of this role goes back into 
the history of the Samoan people to caring for the eldest sister in a 
family and from whom advice and counselling come. (Provided she is well 
looked after). 

2. College Meeting 

This is called and understood by the community as f, Fono a le Nu’u" 
which is the village meeting in which the happenings of the week are 
examined and the ’law breakers’ of the community are punished, disci¬ 
plined and REPLENISHED. 

Now, despite the fact of paternalistic and individualistic pressure 
from the west that was leading us towards a crisis of dependency and 
despite the HIERARCHICAL force of the Samoan social structure I can now 
read in the Communal patterns of our College a theology of LOVE and of 
SERVANTHOOD, of HUMILITY and of RESPONSIBILITY in our personal relation¬ 
ship to one another and to God. 

I personally am convinced that so many of our personal and communal 
structures in whatever form they are found in the Pacific today have 
been greatly influenced by the western world and it is perhaps only now 
that we see some of the forces of Pacific corruption of Spirituality. 

It is a time for re-examining and reconstructing in order that we may be 
a means of spiritual growth. 

II Academic Pursuit 

May I. begin here with a conversation from one of our retired ministers. 
This man is now 76 years old. He said"You know Mr Principal, in my time 
as a student, a student’s qualifications were mainly determined by 
Spiritual Maturity . And I said to him; "How did you determine that?" 
He answered, "By his physical performance." I asked, "What method of 
learning did you have? The reply, 'He would dictate to us and we 
would write it down." And I said to myself such a 'dictaphonic 
methodology’ could only produce dictaphonic ministers who imitate both 
academically and spiritually. 
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In terms of Academic pursuit at Piula we have asked ourselves, has the 
academic programme and methodology helped in shaping and equipping 
students in growing spiritually. The consequence of this deep questioning 
has been a change from the L.Th programme from Melbourne and the designing 
of our own curriculum based on the life situation of the students and 
the people whom they serve. 

III. Devotional Commitments 

One of our missionary ancestors possessions which has been kept in the 
College throughout the ages is our BIG BELL. This is a disturbing 
monster to students and visitors alike. It is no wonder a first year 
student came one day and lodged his complaint to the Principal. He said, 
„ Are we going to be controlled daily by that big bell?" And I said. 

Not the bell itself but by what it says when it rings." And the student 
said - Sir do you mean worship when it rings?" "Yes" I replied. But 
the student said, "But it also rings when you want us to go fishing, to 
play cricket, to work in the plantation." And I said, "Go away and work 
it out for yourself." 

My Point is that could we see in our worship and prayers a connection with 
our daily movements and our service to others? And if there is any 
relationship between these two we do not then have to call God down from 
heaven whenever we pray but we have only to open our souls to an aware¬ 
ness of the God who is already there or here - open ourselves to the one 
m whom we live and move and have our being. 

My experience with the students tells me that prayer or even an act of 
worship as a whole could deteriorate by a monotonous style. Prayers 
must be rooted in the setting in life. 

In the light of what I have been saying may I conclude with my parable 
of growth. Life at Piula College is like a small seed which has fallen 
on the ground and then prevented from real growth by being covered with 
various heavy covers. Unless these covers are removed there would be 
neither green leaves nor fruit on the tree. 

For growth and productivity depends on reaching out into the open space 
around and above the earth. ' 


Respondent; Deaconess Watalaita Ratuvili 

It is particularly interesting for me to listen to the story of the 
growth of the different Theological Colleges. The attempt to build a 
balance between the academic and spiritual formation through the communal 
life and building on the family structure at Piula is important. As we 
accept people for ministry we need to look for spiritual maturity as well 
as seeking our academic standards. I would suggest that the personal 
devotional life of students should be the responsibility of the students 
themselves, 


Notes from the Discussion 

"We need to stress the importance of meditation even though that is 
difficult for Pacific people." 


"The 

that 

than 

than 


Charismatic Movement seems to be saying to all the organised Churches 
perhaps we have laid too much emphasis on institutional prayer rather 
private prayer, and too much emphasis on institutional ceremonies 
spontaneous gatherings". 
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"Some older ministers are searching for renewal. Spiritual formation 
with older and younger ministers together in the experience', of communal 
life should be explored." 


ADDRESS AT CLOSING SERVICE 

Bishop Finau 

Brothers and sisters, it is good to give thanks, especially that we are 
gat ered here in the name of Jesus Christ. There are many things to 
e grateful for: the privilege that we are here for this consultation, 
for those who have been responsible for bringing us together, for the 
Churches in Samoa who have hosted us with tender loving care, to 
Salamasina, Principal of Papanta School, in whom we see the Lord acting 
as the servant, and for the people of Papauta. 

I believe there was such a consultation 15 years ago and that the picture 
as changed radically since then. Now we see the fruit of the work of 
the missionaries in that people from the islands themselves are taking 
fuil responsibility for the thinking and. planning of the Churches in the 
iacitic. We hope hox^ever, that there will always be missionaries from 
other lands. At this consultation we have people from Australia, New 
Zealand^United States, the World Council of Churches and, of course, 
the sunshine and fresh air from the Caribbean. In our small islaands 
we can ecome too insular in our thinking. So these people bring to us 
new dimensions, open our eyes to new possibilities, and keep the 
universality that is so much needed in our thinking. 



formulae, very nice words. Perhaps these ideas 
in the Church of our time! 



la, or a set of rules, 

, Jesus Christ. Our 
l to, seen, experienced. 
We must therefore go 
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Coming through our discussion it would seem that often we are 
worshipping a cultural god, bound by family and extended family syst . 

We have our own images of god influenced by^our culture, and my God 
what an awful God that can be at times - and the way we blame God. 

All of us have our little god, the god of our imagination, of our 
upbringing, our environment; but we need to rediscover the God of 
Jesus Christ, who is so radical and revolutionary. Maybe we are afra 
to get near Him and His Gospel* 

The time has come for us the Church in the Pacific to show^p^p-p^and 
God in action by our working together; our cooperation between PTC and 
PRS, the local Colleges, and the Churches, and seeking a place in t 
University. 

We must not forget the majority who do not believe in Jesus Christ.«e^ g 
must attempt dialogue with our neighbours, putting out our han . t * 
them. Modern man listens to witnesses rather than teachers. h d 
listen to teachers it is because they are witnesses. We have to witness 

for Christ. 

This has been a very important consultation for the renewalofthe 
Church in the Pacific. Each one of us in our different traditions 
one in our hope and aspiration that the prayer of our Lord for unity 
will be realised in our own lives. May God in His marvellous and 
wonderful ways give us grace to discover the God of Jesus Christ and 
give us strength to bring about His Kingdom. 





-f o r 
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OTHER REPORTS AND PAPERS 


BIBLE STUDY: THE CHURCH, ITS MISSION AND MINISTRY 


Introduction 

"■ ■■ ■ i • : . ■ ■ ■ ifcs-mri’ " ■ 

I. Why study the Bible? 

Because God speaks to His Church through His Word, and we are 
seeking His will and purpose for His Church in t e aci c. 

II. How should we study the Bible? 

By listening to the text, as a community, in our situation. 


B. 


community - in the community of the Church, the Spir 
the living word. And 3o we pray, 'Come, Creator Spirit . A 
we humbly listen to our neighbour (not just the theologian. 
and we humbly share with the community (not just our friends.) 

text and situation - God's word is concrete, it is meant for a 
particular situation. Text and situation go together. We have 
not heard the word until we understand our situation better, 
how it is evaluated, judged, and renewed by the word. 


C. listening to the text - 

1) to Israel or the early Church as they witness to what Cod 

taught them in their situation, , 

2) to God, His will and purpose for the Pacific Church and 

region, 

listening in our situation - 

3) to respond to what God is saying to us. 

III. What can we expect from this Bible study? 

A. clues to understand our situation 

B. clues to understand God's will and purpose for the Pacific Church 
and region. 

C. clues as to how we should respond to what God is saying to us 

D. crisis (Chinese: 'dangerous opportunity') which always occurs 
when we are addressed by God„ 

’Through the Bible God proves Himself to be the Lord and the 
Redeemer'. (WCC Report, 'The Authority of the Bible ) 

(Above based on H.R. Weber 'Experiments in Bible Study' WCC) 


IV. What will we study? 

A topic - the church, its mission and ministry. This consultation 
is concerned with Theological Education. But, as with many of our 
questions, the Bible does not deal directly with the topic that 
interests us. However, by listening us a community to relevant 
texts in light of our situation, we may hope to discover clues which 
will suggest trains of thought and motivate action. 
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The Bible does deal with the Church, its mission and ministry, and 
these are of central importance for understanding Theological 
Education. 


’Much confusion and uncertainty in theological schools today seems 
to be due to lack of clarity about the community - the Church; 
about its form and matter, its relations and composition. Without 
a definition of Church it is impossible to define adequately the 
work of the ministry for which the school is to prepare its 
students. It seems impossible also to organize a genuine course 
of study including the Biblical disciplines. Church history, 
theology, the theory and practice of worship, preaching and education, 
on other grounds than those of habit and expediency, unless there 
is clarity about the place of these studies and acts in the life of 
the Church." 

(HR Niebuhr, ’The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry') 

' 

V. How will we go about it? 

In five one-hour sessions, using different methods and texts, but 
always working as a group. 

MOTTO; 'Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewal of your mind, that you may prove what is the will of 
God, what is good, and acceptable (to God), and perfect.' 

Romans 12:12. 


1 Peter 2:9-10 


BIBLE STUDY ONE 

c ‘ - t X &>(■* 
,froii.cyj]-3 rise 

oaon-*. ■}€ '.nt- 


The first letter of Peter x^as ^written to give encouragement and hope 
to Christians in the northern part of Asia Minor who were undergoing 
persecution. The congregation, composed mainly of Gentile converts 
(1:14, 2:10, 4:3) are urged not to be surprised at the ’painful test’ 
(4:12) which has come upon them. They are to rejoice even in their 
trials, which they share with their brotherhood throughout the world 
(5:9). By participating in the sufferings of Christ (4:13) they will 

demonstrate the genuineness of their faith (1:6,7). 

s ».a ■ • . ... . . . ■ . 

After the greeting (1:1-2), the author recalls the significance of 
God’s deed in Christ (1:3-12), on the basis of which he exhorts his 
readers to holiness (1:12-2:10). He then discusses the obligations the 
example of Christ (2:11-4:6). In view of the nearness of Christ’s 
coming, he admonishes them to live as good stewards (4:7-11). After 
restating his message in summary form (4:12-19), he concludes with 
various exhortations and greetings (5:1-14). 

Suggestion: Read the letter through from 1:1-2:10 before discussing 

2 : 9 - 10 . 


1 Peter 2:9-10. See Ex. 19:6, Is. 57:15, 1 Tim. 6:1.6 
Suggested questions: 

I. t’hat did this text mean? 

What message did the x<rriter want to bring to his first readers? 

1 ■Vt • ' • 

II. What does this text mean today? 

What does this text reveal concerning God's purpose for His people? 
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III. Row should we respond? >••• 

What promises or demands does God address to us? 

Create a short dramatic scene or a dance which would express the 
message of the text in a Pacific setting. ■ 


BIBLE STUDY WO 


27 


* r 


c. n: 
•A V 




1 Corinthians 12:12-13, 

I Corinthians gives us a vivid picture of the actual life of a particular 
Church at the middle of the first century. 


rlii 


The Church in Corinth was situated in one of the most important ci 
of Greece. Paul had himself brought the Christian message to Corinth. 

One gathers from the letter that Paul's relations with his Church were 
disturbed from time to time.; The whole letter is concerned with Problems 
which were disturbing the Corinthian Church, and the arrangement has been 
determined by these topics, listed by Paul one after the other without 
any definite order, except for the following groups: l;l-4sa factions 
in the congregation; 5:1-6:20 moral abuses ^he congregation^ 

7:1-11:1 the congregation in the world; 11:1-14:40 the public P 

of the congregation; 15:1-53 concerning the resurrection of the dea , 
16:1-24 conclusion. 

1 Cor. 12:12-13, 27. See Rom. 12:4-5, Eph. 4:14-16, Col. 2:19 and 


3:14, and Gal. 3:28. 


Suggested questions: 


UX Tx-h*:! 


M: 

u 


f-u 


I. What did this text mean? ’ ^ „ . . 

What message did the writer want to bring to his first readers. 


II. What does this text mean today? . . 

What sort of picture would communicate the meaning of the text. 

• , ' ' • ‘ if ■ 

III. Kow shall we respond? „ AO 

What tendencies in the Church are affirmed or contradicte . 
Write a prayer of confession and petition accordingly. 


BIBLE STUDY THREE 

-j ixa.l aifid l-si. kvV .1 

Matthew 28:16-20 •, > . s: 


The Gospel according to Matthew is a manual of Christian teaching in 
which Jesus Christ, Lord of the new-yet-old community, the Church, is 
described particularly as the fulfiller and fulfillment of God s will 
disclosed in the Old Testament. Jesus is set forth as Israel s Messiah 
in whom God’s purpose culminates and by whose words and life his 
followers, the true Israel may gain divine forgiveness and fellowship. 


Tbe accounts of Jesus' deeds and words, drawn from Christian sources 
both oral and written are arranged in a generally biographical orders 
chs. 1-2, Birth of Jesus; 3:1-12 Activity of John the Baptist; 3:13~4:.l 
Baptism and Temptation of Jesus; 4:12-18:35 Jesus' preaching and teaching 
in Galilee: chs. 19-20, Journey to Jerusalem; chs. ,21-27, The last week, 
concluding with Jesus' crucifixion and burial; ch. 28, The resurrection, 
Jesus’ commission to His disciples. 

Within this natural framework the accounts of what Jesus said or did are 
grouped by common subject matter. The five discourses of Jesus, a note¬ 
worthy feature of this Gospel, are collections of teachings on specific 
themes: chs. 5-7, The Sermon on the Mount; ch. 11, Instructions for 
missionary disciples: ch.13, the parables of the Kingdom of God; ch.18 
On sincere discipleship; chs. 24-25 Chi the end of the age. 
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28:17 Se 11:27, Phil. 2:9, Eph. 1:20-22 

’All authority’ - compare Dan. 7:14 

'in the name of 1 , in Hebrew usage means in the possession and 
protection of (Ps. 124:8) 

’What Daniel 7:13-14 has predicted has come to pass. The ancient 
Oriental ceremony of the enthronement of a king comprises three events, 
exaltation, presentation (declaration of exaltation), and enthronement 
(transfer of dominion). This ceremony is transferred to Jesus in the 
thought world of our text. The eternal Lordship of Christ over heaven 
and earth has begun, and now He summons His disciples to proclaim t le 
Lordship among the nations. With Easter, a new age has begun, the 
enthronement of a new ruler of the world, and the proclamation of this 
new ruler among the nations. 9 

(0. Michel, as quoted in J. Blauw, 'The Missionary Nature of the 
Church') 

I. What did this text mean? 

What message did the writer want to bring to his first readers. 

II. What does this text mean today? 

What does this text reveal concerning God’s purpose for his wor 

III. How shall we respond? 

Write the message of the text in graffiti, that is, in a br e 
message of the kind you find written in a public place,^such as at 
a bus stop where someone has scrawled, 'John loves Mary . 


BIBLE STUDY FOUR 


Matthew 5:13-16 

The Sermon on the Mount sounds the keynote of the new age which Jesus 

came to introduce. 

■ ■ , , , * 

.. • - ■>•••■• s. * J J J. i / t'J 'Mj „ ' ’• . • ’ .7 *1*4jV. 7/ ■. ’? f .J? • ,• 

; ■'■£* c> r . , 

13. ’You’ is emphatic 

14. Phil. 2:15, Jn. 8:12, Is. 2:2-4 and 49:6 

15. I Pet. 2:12 

I. What did this text mean? 

What message did the writer want to bring to his first readers. 

II. What does this text mean today? 

What does this text reveal concerning God's purpose for His people? 

•' 4 r - Ala lx r ? bn : 7 &I. LfclltjrT. j .77 fi-dxi. / r 

III. How should we respond? 

What tendencies in the Church are affirmed or contradicted? 

Rewrite the message of the text as the headline of a newspaper 

article to be published in your island newspaper. 

" '•••.: " '‘ J L . . Vf?; ./ : ; - 1 - - - • ■ 

‘ *' ’ #' * ■■ > 2 -* ft . y 1 : :>7 :»* '* n a i 'hr 7 ; v yy *, r 

BIBLE STUDY FIVE 

-;----— 

I Corinthians 12:1-11, 17-30 

10 See Gal. 3:5, I Jn. 4:1 
28 See Eph. 4:11-16 

I. What did this text mean? 

Give a title to the message. 
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II. What does this text mean today? 

What sort of prayer could be based on thie text — adoration, 

confession of sin, prayer for others? .' 

III. How should we respond? 

Is there a popular song or proverb which this text affirms or 
contradicts? 

(Introductions and notes based on the Oxford annotated Bible) 

Supplementary Questions and Tasks 

' ■ HTTP nx- -i') 

A. What did this text mean? 

1. Who is speaking, and to whom? 

2. What kind of language is used - prayer, hymn, confession, poem, 
teaching, preaching, report of an event, interpretation of an 
event, part of a conversation? 

3. What are the key words and pictures? Draw the pictures. 

4. What is the ’life-situation* of the text? 

5. What message did the writer want to bring to his first readers 
or hearers? Is it new? Is it a reply to a question? 

What question? 

6. Give a title to the message. • 

B. What does this text mean today? 

1. To what tradition of faith (theology) does the text belong? 

2. Does the text affirm, reinterpret, or contest an earlier or 
later tradition of faith? Is this tradition of faith still 
present in the Church? 

3. What does this text reveal concerning God’s purpose for His 
world. His people? 

4. Does this text affirm something that is in our creeds? 

That is not in our creeds, but should be? 

5. What sort of picture would communicate the message of this text? 

Draw it. ' : 

6. What sort of prayer could this be - adoration, confession of sin, 
prayer for others? Write it. 

7. Is there a direct or indirect link between the text and the 

sacrifices of the temple or the sacraments of baptism and the 
Holy Communion? • 

8. What kind of story, sigtt or symbol, or movement of the body 
would communicate the message of the text? Write the story, 
draw the sign, perform the movement. 

C. How should we respond? 

1. Participation in the drama of the text. Ftage a dramatic reading 
with participants taking different roles. Create a dramatic 
scene, or conversation, using Pacific situations and images. 

2. Self-examination. What sins in myself and my society are unmasked 
by the text? What consolations and promises? What demands which 
God addresses to us? Write a prayer of confession and petition 
accordingly. 

3. Confrontation. What tendencies in the Church are affirmed or 
contradicted? 

What popular songs, slogans, or proverbs are affirmed or contra¬ 
dicted? Rewrite the text as a newspaper article to be published 
in your island newspaper. Editorial? Letter to the editor? 
Local, national, or international news? Interpretation of news? 


. - 
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Write the message of the text in graffiti, a brief message 
written in a public place such as a bus stop. This can be a 
dialogue stating in one line the message contested by the text, 
and in the next the message affirmed in the text. Graffiti 
found in a New York Subway Station: 

9 God is dead’ - Nietzsche 
’Nietzsche is dead’ - God 

Read the text with a specific event in mind (local or world), 
a specific person or group in mind (people we like or don’t like). 
What does this text mean for our involvement in this event, or 
for our relationship to this person or group? 

(Based on H Roweber, ’Experiments in Bible Study’ WCC) 


The Theological Discussion Concerning The Church 

A. Ecumenical 

The Importance of Mission for Understanding the Church : 

1. Conflict on the mission field served to bring churches together in 
the ecumenical movement. 

2. Disunity, among Churches raised the question, ’What is the (true) 
Church?’ 

3. Two early answers to this question were: 

a. the Church is an institution - a community with a particular 
worship, confession, ministry 

b. the Church is an ’event’ - Church ’happens’ when the World calls 
forth faith and obedience. 

4. Dissatisfaction with these answers led to the realization that the 
Church cannot be understood in terms of itself. The Church does not 
exist for itself. It exists to serve God. Therefore, the Church 
must be understood as an instrument to serve God’s purpose. 

5. This led the discussion back to the question, ’What is God’s purpose 
for the ’Church?’ 

6. Again, the question cannot be answered in terms of the Church in 
itself. One must go beyond the Church to ask what is God’s purpose 
for the world, for His creation, and then see the Church within this 
larger purpose. 

7. The Bibilical witnesses picture God acting to set the world free 
from bondage, to bring it to the fulfillment He intended for it from 
the beginning. The goal of this fulfillment may be thought of as 
’peace’, the Old Testament word which means ’total well-being’. 

God achieves this goal by acting through His chosen instruments - 
in the Old Testament, Israel, but also Cyrus, Melchizadek, etc. 

Most importantly, as the New Testament witnesses, by sending His 
son. ’’For God so loved the vrorld, that He gave His only Son.” 

The actions of God are referred to by some theologians as ’the 
mission of God’. 

8. The ecumenical discussion has led to the conclusion that the Church 
is a servant of God’s mission to the x^orld. 

’The Church is the first fruits of the new creation. But its 
centre lies outside itself. The Church is that part of the world 
where God’s concern (for the world) is recognized and celebrated 
(I Tim. 2:3). Its purpose is to point to and celebrate both 
Christ’s presence and God’s ultimate redemption of the whole world’. 
(WCC Study, ’The Church for Others). 
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9. Within this general agreement * two different emphasis may be 
distinguised. 

' . : ... - ' i l: . ' biTJ 

a* the Church as a visible sign , where God's final purpose for the 
whole world is being realized. Church is God's avant-garde, 
b. the Church as an instrument of fulfillment , which seeks out 
those points in the world where God is struggling to achieve 
His purpose, and joins in. The Church points away from itself 
to the final fulfillment. 

; . .. ' ' . f J ' dl rfl 

(Based on Colin Williams, ^The Church') 

‘ S i t ' . : ■ . ' C ' ■ 

To hrrn ! o oriit nr bb • 


B. Biblical 


J -20 : 

The Importance of Jesus Christ and the 'Rule of God y for Understandin g 
the Church or 


1. Understanding God's goal for His creation ('eschatology' - the 

doctrine of the last things) and understanding the way He achieves 
that goal, especially as we see this in His chosen one, Jesus Christ 
('Christology’), are equally important for understanding the Church. 


2. When we turn to the New Testament, we find that Jesus' preaching 
centred on God's goal for His creation. 

3. Jesus referred to this goal as the 'Kingdom of God*, by which He 
meant not so much the place God rules, as God's ruling itself. In 
the end, God’s rule will be complete ~ all obstacles to His rule 
overcome, and His intentions for His creation realized. 

God will be 'all in all 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 , 'everything to everyone'. (I Cor. 15s6). 

. - ' • ' - 

4. What made Jesus' message disturbing was this proclamation that God’s 
goal for Kis creation was near, or ’at hand'. 

• » eld ■ • H ■ . 1 • . | 9 

5. This message was 'good news', it meant salvation, especially for the 

poor and for sinners, i.e. those who were ready to repent (make a 
radical decision for God) and believe. 1 ; . 

6. The goal of creation, the Kingdom, was already breaking in through 
Jesus (the healing of the sick, for example, was a sign of the 
Kingdom - God restoring His creation to wholeness). 

7. Yet the Kingdom in all its fullness still lay in the future. 

Jesus taught His disciples to pray 'Thy Kingdom come’. 

• • ' : ' . . ; \ 

8. Jesus came to be seen as God’s Messiah, the representative who would 
establish God's rule in the last days. Jesus’ death and resurrection 
came to be seen as God’s final saving acts for His people. In these 
acts, God's creation arrived at its goal. 

The last days had begun. 

9. Besides Jesus' resurrection, signs of the end included the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and the calling together of a new people of God, 
the Church. The promises of the Old Testament were being fulfilled. 

'v "• S : "-•//, ;<:!0 Sail 01 Of.! HtVJ bcmK* 

Thus the Church was constituted by people who believed that in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus, and in the sending of the 
Spirit, God had acted in a final way to save His people. They expected 


fulfillment of 

the 

creation 
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the return 
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Christ. 
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11. The Church is the people of God in the last days* called together 
and constituted by the Spirit of God* a people who believe in the 
final saving action of God in the death and resurrection of Jesus, 

and await the final consummation in hope. 

■ ■ ■ 

12. The Church is not the consummation of creation. God f s final rule 

is. 

, ; " -u ;j\: r : : ; * 1 r : v . 

13. The Church and the whole world are directed toward this consummation. 

-i:lr 

14. The power of the consummation has begun to take effect in the Church, 
as in the forgiveness of sin and the renewal of people. 

15. The Church lives for the sake of the consummation, as a sign, where 
the rule of God has taken effect, and as an instrument which God may 
use to prepare for the Kingdom. 

16. The Church is a servant of God, and a servant of the world God is 
saving. 

(based on Hans Kung, ’The Church’) 

■ . ; ... , ■ 

THEOLOGY AND MELANESIAN BELIEFS 

A. Melane s i a n Beliefs ; 

A Melanesian has his own way of doing and looking at things which are 
very different from a European one. For example he believes that the 
sky is marked with good and bad signs. When he sees the Pleaides passing 
the Meridian, he will know that it is the danger season. In his traditional 
navigation he will use the stars and the current, even the water inside 
his canoe for his course. By just smelling and touching the water with 
his fingers, he will know the nearest reef. He also has his own way to 
deal with the sick, physically, psychologically and spiritually. In 
other words he deals with the whole of man. All of these are attached 
to his religion. 

Most of these have been lost because they have been condemned by 
Christianity and despised by the Western standard. Yes, some of them 
are bad but there are good ones. We don’t invent them but we are part 
of this great gift 'Mana', endowed upon us by our ancestors and the 
spirits. - 

I. ’Mana’ is a power or influence not physical and in a way super¬ 
natural; but shows itself in a physical force or in any kind of power 
or excellence, which a man possesses. 
a ~‘d: a! yxqv&q alii ear-;' -a a';-... ?A ,>,f. rises ; r. 

This view may be related to the line of thought developed by CS Lewis 
and Teilhard de Chardin. First CS Lewis talked about certain planets in 
the whole universe with each angel to look after them. Our planet 'the 
earth’ was given a fallen angel, who rules it with fear, murder and 
rebellion. CS Lewis may have this idea that because man is ruled by 
this fallen angel, man is capable of being an instrument of evil. 

'Mana' can be related to the Christian idea of spiritual gifts (c.f 
1 Cor. 12 1—11) but because man is in such a state, no longer fit to 
use so precious a gift as this. First he changes the goodness of 
’Mana' into something devilish. He also changes the good spirits into 
bad ones by calling them to perform his evil deeds. 

Secondly from Chardin's line of thought in his book ’The Phenomenon of 
Man' especially on the subject concerning the two spheres - 'the biosphere' 
and 'the noosphere'. The biosphere is known to him as a layer of life 
in which whereby the process of evolution developed. The noosphere is 
a new layer outside and higher than biosphere known as the thinking layer. 

It helps to regenerate the sphere in which man's world is in, through 
forces and powers that are encampass around it. For example the 
'spiritual energy'. To our Christian belief the source of all these 
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spiritual energies is God Himself who creates and sustains the whole 
universe. Mana as part of that spiritual energy, is the new layer. 
that Chardin talked about, (accidently) somehow.came into contact with 
the intellectual mind in that process of 'leap forward' in a way that 
is beyond our human understanding, and it became man's possession. 

Its result could be either good or bad, originally it was something 
good in itself. 

The Melanesian concept of religion which is expressed as Four Layers 
may ring a bell to us in regard to Teilhard de Chardin’s theory on the 
’four layers’ of evolution. 

Religion (Melanesia) 

1. The * 

2« The Content (belief system - doctrine) 

3. The Function - social (external) 

- internal 

4. The Need for Basic Fulfillment 

This may indicate to us that a Melanesian has his own way of looking 
and doing things quite different from a European. Yet • these two 
theories may draw us to a conclusion and suggest just one thing that 
God is there. 

. i rij i . 

II. The impact of the spirits on the human beings cannot be rooted out 
from the Melanesian mind. The spirits are there to meet the needs which 
the human beings cannot provide. In everything he does, he has to seek 
the guidance and direction of the spirits. 

A Melanesian believes that man’s life is surrounded and threatened by 
a great number of evil powers, merely the principalities and powers s 
elemental spirits of the universe height and depth the price of this 
world and so on. I believe that it is worth it to consider them because 
they are important parts of the Bibilical witnesses that point to 
powers of evil in the society that divide men from one another. They 
represent socio-cultural forces of greater power in human life. A 
Melanesian believes that he annot survive by himself without evoking 
the power of the spirits. He is fully aware of his environment and 
knows very well that to live a happy and a prosperous life, he has to 
have a right relationship with his god, his ancestors, nature and his 
neighbours. 

III. The coming of the Europeans has influenced Melanesians that led 
to changing the customs and way of life. This was the beginning of 
breaking away from the old way of life and withdrawal from the old 
beliefs. 

So many things that have been improved by this influence and made life 
more easier to the Melanesians. On the other hand this influence also 
brought to us a miserable life because both the good and bad ways of 
the Europeans were introduced to us. The film ’This Man’ may illustrate 
to some of you who have seen it what is actually going on in the mind 
of a Melanesian. Now and then he often uttered this phrase ’I like 
it but I don’t want it’. He dreams that one day God will pull him out 
from all this confusion. He also believes that God in His wisdom will 
put everything in their proper places — a Melanesian to be a Melanesian, 
but not a black-European. 


Evolution 

1. geogenesis 

2. biogenesis 

3. noogenesis 

4. Christogenesis 
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B. Theology ; 

Theological views that we teach our people today again based on the 
Western ideology. I regard some of them as destructive forces to the 
old values of Melanesian society * custom^ and cultures of its people. 

I am sure there are ways that we can build our Melanesian Theology more 
relevant to the situation in Melanesia. It should be based on the 
Melanesian ideology using the Western ideology as a study guide. The 
theology should turn the attention to a new interpretation of the 
scriptural faith for the benefit of her people. The particular need 
that waits to be fulfilled is our present study of the problems that 
arises 

1. In the adjustment Movement in Papua and Mew Guinea. 

2. In the Liberation Movement in the New Hebrides. 

3. In the economic development in the Solomons. 

These and others may suggest to us some implications in the building up 
of the Melanesian theology. 

Two conflicting views in Melanesia which some of these new theologians 
may not be aware of are (a) the primaeval world view which our 
primaeval religion favours, and (b) the scientific world view which the 
new religion - Christianity favours. These are the main lines of 
conflict and 3^ strongly suggest that the Melanesian Theology must take 
them into account. 

Co My final point is to try and draw a comparison between the Western 
and Melanesian approach to religion. 

a) In Melanesia. Religion is a collision or a combination of 
secular and sacred world (religious world view). In the West* 
religion is a separation of secular and sacred world (secular 
world view). 

b) Religion is horizontal: and in Melanesia heaven is on earth. 

The Western view is vertical, heaven is above earth. 

c) Religious knowledge in Melanesia is supposed to be the secret 
power to success. In the West secular knowledge is supposed to 
be the only way to success. 

d) In Melanesia religion is a community affair but in the West it 
is a private affair. 

e) in Melanesia sharing life is the main concept of religion, but 
in the West obedience is the main concept. 

f) Religion is ritualistic and pragmatic in Melanesia, but in the 
West is is factual and spiritualistic. 

f) In Melanesia religion aims towards fulfillment in this world but 
in the West it aims towards fulfillment in heaven. 

■ : : I t . . . ; 

I recommend that Melanesia is in a better position to do this theological 
task than most regions in the Pacific now, but this possibility won’t 
be there all the time. 

References: 

Teilhard de Chardin 'The Phenomenon of Man' 

Codrington 'The Melanesians' 

Cr ! ?khnht!aJ 
I Hogbin 'The Kaoka Speakers' 

CS Lewis 'Out of the Silent Planet' 

DT Tareka (Thesis on Traditional Healing Methods) 

AR Tippet 'Solomon Islands Christianity* 
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IS A PACIFIC CHRIST POSSIBLE ? 

- Dr SA Ilavea 

1 J . • . . ' 

Can we discover a Pacific Christ? That was the question asked by 
Sir John Guise (then Governor General of Papua New Guinea) when he 
opened the Third Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches. The 
Rev. Dr Sione ’Araanaki Havea, Principal of the Pacific Theological 
College in Suva, Fiji, develops the question for ONE WORLD: 

Sir John Guise’s question was a provocative one. Pacific people want 
to know and understand ’’the" Christ in the regional and cultural 
setting of the Pacific, he said. In other words, he was asking for a 
theology of the Pacific Christ! 

This idea of a regional Christianity is a very popular one. It is much 
discussed in journals of theology, in terms of black, brown or yellow 
theology which in a way. I’m afraid, may compartmentalize Christ 
exclusively and claim him specifically for one region or a culture. 

' • ''''/I ■ . . 

So the question arises whether Sir John Guise x/as asking for a 
Melanesian, Polynesian or Micronesian regional Christ? Or are we 
anticipating an artist to come out with a painting of a Christ with 
fuzzy-wuzzy hair, thick lips, flat nose, clad in tapa clothes, sitting 
in an outrigger canoe with opened arms' widely stretched as he addresses 
a multi-racial audience, perhaps in Pidgin, with a Suva or Port Moresby 
landscape as background? 

Or are we envisaging a peaceful sdene on a lonely atoll, with Christ 
sitting on white sand, with palm fronds behind, a clear blue sky above 
and a deep blue Pacific Ocean in front? Scenes which perhaps attract 
tourists, but have very little to do with theology. 

A Gospel Already Present 

Certainly there is a need to understand Christ and the Gospel at a 
cultural and regional level. For more than a century the Pacific people 
accepted the Gospel through the kind hands and languages of the West, 
There have been assumptions that Christianity is a "foreign" religion 
to the Pacific. To many Pacific people, names of places in the Bible 
are thought to be places in Australia or New Zealand, or in whichever 
land their missionary had come from! 

Even today, we hear expressions of gratitude that this religion 
(Christianity) had come from overseas, because missionaries had brought 
it. So the foreignness of Christianity will persist unless there is a 
new understanding and approach. 

Theology and Christianity must be rooted in our own soil. They must 
not be foreign, because the Good News was for all peoples, available 
and effective simultaneously. This means that when Christ was born in 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas Day, that great tiding was meant to 
be available for all people of the earth. And when he was crucified 
and died upon the cross at Calvary, the salvation effectiveness of 
that death and resurrection was meant to be available at that same 
time to all peoples. On the first day of Pentecost and at the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem when the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles, 
it meant that the power was available simultaneously to all peoples 
of the world. 

It was not the missionaries who brought Christ to the Pacific, nor did 
they bring the power of the Holy Spirit. When they came, they were 
communicating to the Pacific the Gospel and the Holy Spirit that was 
already present. It was their stewardship of sharing that communi¬ 
cated this great news. So the teaching -of-Christianity is not that 
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of a foreign religion, but rather of a religion that had grown and 
lived in the native soil of the Pacific. It is by this fact that 
Christianity is taught and understood in the cultural level. 

Fish and Yams 

In the Pacific the Gospel is seen to be too Western - and this makes 
it difficult to accept. Christians who received the Gospel message 
did so because they were told to receive it, and there were no 
theological reasons for accepting it. So in order to become an 
accepted leader in the Church, it was necessary to speak English. 

In schools, students learnt more about the geography of Europe than 
the Pacific and knew a great deal more about the House of the Tudors 
and Stuarts than the Pomare Regime of Tahiti or the Kamehamehas of 
Hawaii. 

In Pacific Theological Schools, students inherit the grievances of 
disunity in the European Churches, and consider it natural to divide 
the Churches by uniting them! Many students have taken the trouble to 
read Barth and Bonhoeffer and Brunner whose theologies of crisis led 
them to these issues. But in the Pacific, the people live in the sea, 
fish in the sea, grow the food in the soil; so the theology of the 
Pacific should be more of people and fish and yams than of crisis. 

Worshipping in the Pacific setting could be more relevant than following 
traditional liturgies. To Polynesians, the kava is more significant 
than fermented juices; the yam and dalo are more meaningful than the 
bread. Coconut is common to all areas of the Pacific. So worship and 
interpretation could be made more relevant to the Pacific setting by 
not using things that are foreign in that setting. 

In Micronesia, I found these words at the door of a hotel: "If I give 
you a fish, I feed you today; but if I teach you how to fish, I feed you 
for a life-time". This is a philosophy and theology that speaks clearly 
and is understood readily by the local people. If Christ had grown and 
lived in Micronesia 'e would have quoted these sayings as He had done 
from Deuteronomy or the Books of the Prophets. In Melanesia you may 
admire a thick, well-groomed mop of hair, but if you touch it you declare 
war. In Polynesia you see a man carrying a spade which means death to 
the weeds but life to the yams. These reflections suggest that there 
is a need to encourage Pacific theologians to think and write more along 
these lines. 

Pacific peoples are known for their generosity and hospitality, but there 
is need to explore further the theology of giving in the Christian sense. 
One may be very generous and give all that he has saved during the year 
to the "vakamisinale", but on the other hand, he may continue to live 
in a shack, and beg from his relatives in the weeks that follow. 

Socially, men drink kava, a ceremonial drink. There is a certain way of 
preparing it, and if one does it in any other form, he is condemned. 

Even in drinking from the cup, the contents must be taken at "one go". 
People have followed a similar practice when beer drinking, which results 
in a faster cocktail-effect! 

Pacific peoples are poor people, but their generosity may create a 
wrong impression for visitors. The people could spread all the food for 
the occasion, and confess to the guests: "We are poor but we want to 
have you visit us, so we offer this very simple meal”. What xrould Christ 
have said and done if these were situations in His days, and in a 
Pacific setting? 
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We hope that the Christ we understand is not a regional person, but 
one who laughs and weeps with us. Be is the only begotten Son, the 
Saviour of the world. He is one Lord, and there is one faith, one 
baptism, one God. But He has to be known in our own kind of cultural 
setting. 

(This article appeared in "One World", the monthly magazine of the World 
Council of Churches, December 1977. 


V- 
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SOME MODELS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

Theology STARTS IN Tt-t£ Hom£ 
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Theology is not a fixed thing; the wind blows through 
the banana leaves and moves them. 


Dry leaves fall and fresh leaves grow. 
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PCC CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CONSULTATION - JANUARYJL977 


STRATEGIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Strengthening Ecumenical .Relationships 

1. He encourage dialogue . 

to help to see eye-to-eye on their diirerences 

2. We suggest that pastors and people of different denominations come 
together in ceremonies of death, marriage, etc. 

3. We propose that different congregations come together in public 
services and village functions. 

4. We urge Sunday Schools, youth groups and sports clubs to work 
together on common projects. 




5. 


At the national level we urge churches to come cl 

Christian Community 

z z.r£.r s zr.%. — 

thirty and eighty adults. 

We recommend building within a congregation as 0 *g^entres of 

communities as needed. These basic c«tmunjties wouid^centres 

Christian action and reflection, enabling p * ho or what 

are as Christians, whatis their mission in society and who or what, 

are their resources. r 

Leadership Development 

A pastor, has 1 an important part to play in the his 

people. In some Churches he is expected <> as ume many roles but 

training does not equip him for this. A p ast understa nd the 

in the parish feels inadequate, as he is unable to understand 

changes affecting his ministry. 

1. He ask that in-service training courses be °teMteed^regula rl y 
where ministers can meet others to share problems, experiences 

and insights. 

■- ia.r.ssjri'ssi'~=■ 

together and share the administration problems and hopes ta g 
the local Church. In this way they can be engaged together in 
the renewal of the whole community. 
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4. Pastor-e 1 drives have commonly been called upon to take leadership 
roles# Therefore, we urge that they be included whenever possible 
to study and in-service programmes, that they be given every 
opportunity to share in the study programmes of Theological 
Colleges, and that special curriculum be developed if necessary. 

5. We received the report of the United Church of Papua New Guinea 
and the Solomon Islands regarding the evaluation and continuation 
of in-service training courses held at Malmaluan. We support the 
United Church points with the following comments: 

* We agree that these programmes should be run on a sub-regional as 
well as a regional basis# 

* We express gratitude to the United Church for its offer to release 
staff members as resource persons, if possible, and continue to 
pay their salary. We encourage other Churches to do the same. 

* We note the United Church’s concern that costs be kept as low as 
possible and advise that these matters be worked out in each 
situation where an in-service course is held. 

6. Often leaders are selected for training courses because it is 
’their turn’. We ask our Churches to give careful attention to the 
way people are chosen for particular courses, so they will have 
adequate opportunity to use their skills and insights when they 
return home. 

Human Development 


I. Consolidate present creative programmes. 

2 . Begin Theological Education by extension with the Pacific Theological 
College. 

3. Remember that solidarity in the Pacific means real UNITY. 

- national councils of Churches working together in facing issues 

- grass roots Churches knowing what is happening with national 
councils 

- PCC co-ordinating programmes 

4. Work together in pioneering pre-school education. 

5. Decide the sort of society we want at the village level, then go 
to the top policy makers: creative educational programmes may 
follow. 

6. Take the potentiality of women seriously and realistically. 

7. Begin a research unit of PCC. 

8. Do our leadership training together. 

9. Emphasize community development approach In what we do - receive 
invitation from the people 

- go to the people and discuss with them their problems, needs 
and hopes 

- help them to sort out their problems in priority 

- identify with them available resources and secure advice from 
existing agencies 

- plan and decide Ttfith them what action will be taken 

- complete that project before you go on to the next one 
evaluate your action 

Renewal of Worship 

It is a general feeling among Pacific people to be suspicious of any 
new thing, simply because they want to hold on to their heritage. 

This, of course, is true of worship. The traditional form is taken 
as a Christian heritage. It is very difficult for the Pacific people 
to be different from the main stream of culture. They are hesitant 
to be marked as unconventional, so one has to look for another to take 
the initiative. Therefore, renewal of worship requires the utmost 
diplomacy. 
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1. House call worship is a possible strategy, We may search for 
people with a common concern within the community, then have 
services with them at an agreed time, going from home to home. 

In this way we may stir up the interest of others in the congre¬ 
gation, The original group may grow until the whole congregation 
is included. It is important to keep checking the interest of 
the congregation. 

2. The renewal of worship and the renewal of the whole community are 
closely linked together, We recommend courses or Bible studies 
that focus on worship. The idea is to help people understand 
their dissatisfaction and the need for a variety in worship diet. 

3. We suggest making small changes in the order of worship from time 
to time. It is important to keep changing and to keep checking 
the feelings of the community. 

Renewing Theological Education 

1. Theological reflection is vital to all ministries of the Church. 

We urge Theological Colleges to be aware of this and to enable 
theological reflection with people active in local congregation. 

2. There is a basic unity within Theological Education and in 
inter-relatedness of subjects. We recommend a review of present 
curriculum structures and teaching methods to emphasize this unity. 

3. Meetings on issues of interest are needed* both within countries 
and between countries. Example of issues: ’Should ministers be 
involved in politics?’ and ’How does theology influence our methods 
of teaching?’ We recommend that Theological Colleges sponsor 
consultations, seminars and camps for this purpose and that they 
encourage an exchange of staff for ecumenical discussion of issues. 

4. There needs to be more emphasis on Christian Education at Pacific 
Theological Colleges. We recommend that the PC C ask the PTC 
Council to do the following: 

include Christian Education as an integral part of the curriculum 

- employ a Christian Education person to be on the faculty as a 
catalyst 

- treat this as a matter of high priority 

- if necessary, make it a joint venture of PCC and PTC 

5. We request the PCC and the Programmes for Theological .Education 
(WCC) if possible, to organize and sponsor programmes and 
gatherings of Theological Educators for personal growth and 
development. 

6. As a ministry, teaching is an action requiring education skills. 

On the other hand, our methodology is guided by our belief in 
Christ. We therefore urge that immediate attention be given to 
training theological teachers in educational theory and practice 
while taking great care that the study of methodology does not 
become divorced from theological reflection. 

7. Often needs arise in Theological Colleges for specialized resource 
persons. We encourage Colleges to consult with one another and 
coordinate their requests when these needs arise. 

8. The Rarongo model of Theological Education is an example of 
possible relevant models for renewing Theological education in 
other areas. We commend it. 
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Nog-Formal Educational Programmes 

lion formal piogxanunes are any organized educational programmes outside 

-he traditional systems which serve broad development goals as well 

as specific objectives. 

• ■ ■ ' ' : ■ ■ . ■ • . • 

The compartmentalizing of Church programmes creates numerous 
problems.^ TT e note Sunday Schools, youth groups, women 1 s fellowships, 
men s societies, separate denominational programmes and the 
separation of ministers from lay people. We recommend that Churches 
adopt new approaches which reach out to the whole community and 
the whole family. 

2. Despite their many educational activities. Pacific Churches have 
neglected the study of social and political issues affecting the 
community. We strongly urge the introduction of action/reflection 
programmes aimed at helping people identify and direct the forces 
that are affecting their lives. Community action can take place 
if consciousness of social issues is awakened. 

3. Centralization of decision-making by the clergy in the Cb?;rches 
caused lack of commitment and participation by lay peopl'd.- We 
suggest strategies that decentralize decision-making and enable 
the people to clarify development plans and objectives. We suggest 
that Churches encourage those already involved in their programmes, 
for example, youth and women to participate in decision-making. 

4. Group work and community work methods effectively increase people’s 
participation and commitment. Therefore, we recommend that 
Churches adopt these methods as a strategy in their various 
training programmes, especially those for catechists, pastors, 
ministers and youth leaders. 

5. If given the opportunity for creativity, learners can make new 

iscoveries, sometimes accidentally. They can become a resource 
in dialogue with the education. Therefore, we encourage Churches 
to put more emphasis on educational methods that stimulate growth 
of individual intitiative, ambition and free expression. 

6c Pre-school education can foster the growth of young children. We 
urge Pacific Churches to give attention to this and ensure the 
development of creativity from the outset. 

' - ' : i / ■ ■ .. ■ . ■ 

7. Churches tend to over-invest in training institutions, denying 
adequate funds for in-community programmes. We suggest a reversal 
of this trend. 

8. Evaluation and constant review of Church policies, especially 
educational policies, is needed. We urge Churches to seriously 
consider this. 

9. We ask PCC to employ a person to help Churches evaluate the 
effectiveness of non-formal training programmes. This evaluation 
should be conducted only for those who need and ask for it and 
could be done in cooperation with agencies such as SPC and ILO 
and other resource persons. 

We urge that PCC, local Churches and such Christian organizations 
as YWCA and YMCA to develop strong links for working together. 


10 . 
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. In-sights to Form al Education 

our'education°systerns^ “ ^ ° Ut inSightS Wit± pGOple who contro1 


1 . 


2 . 


Ivo^ f ° r f’ 1 .u e 4 reqUeSt ° Ur Churches to examine the entire educational 
y mo. their countries and ensure that curriculum and educational 
programmes are geared toward the development of the whole person 

We refer to the relevant and particular issues expressed during 
ttie consultation and documented in the ISSUES REPORT. • 

tbTl ^L lain ?f thelr situation concerning Christ inn Education, 
the Tahitian delegates pleaded, "What can the PCC do to help us 

pL? 18 situat *°? ? We urgently request the PCC to support in 
every way possible the efforts of the Churches In Tahiti, New 
aiedonia and all the French-speaking territories of the Pacific 
work out an educational programme suitable to the local needs. 


4. 


Issues continue to arise regarding religious instrr - 
of general education. We ask PCC to be aware of this 
and appropriate action where necessary. 


as part 
facilitate 


Ecumeni cal Development of Resources 

1 ° If® P ew id ® as - Therefore, we recommend that the PCC compile 

a network newsletter for the ecumenical sharing of innovative 

Church ™* 8 n resources tha t have been tried in the local 

repor-s^f that Christiaa " Education Directors will send 

We P suJgest the utTlT °l , resou ^ es twice a year to the PCC office, 
we suggest the use of other media for this sharing for exnmnlp 

cassettes s photographs and PEACESATo ‘ P 5 

2. Teachers require special training in order to use the Pacific 

nroJidin^r ? Sch ° 01 curricu1 '®- We ask that the PCC assist in 

bility for Sundav g Sch Ur i eS f ° r who have special responsi- 

Sunday Sc hools to enable them to effectively use 

inductive method? 68 <iaclvdi ^ PICEC > aad to experience the 

3 ‘ variet^of c'uUuS litu^W? ***** * ™ ***“* 9 Wid * 

4. We request that the PCC, together with sub-regional leaders review 

oa?te P rns e of ^ open to developing new 

.atterns of narish education that may emerge from this consultation. 

5. Australian Churches have developed an ’ideas catalogue’ explaining 

con~Lr fJ eCCiVe ^ UtUn eduCatiOT ‘•-X in Leaf 

. catalog^ ^.considered by the PCC. 

1 OT'vaooa jf» U) OrVi.-tf/j S? yl x iP, 


NOTE: 


puMilVSSe" the'utSf 8 ' 13 ” EdUC ' ltl0n C ° nSultatl0 '’ *• 


SHAPING EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY (LPP 1978) 














PCC GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION MEETING AT 
STOCKWELL COLLEGE, BROMLY, .ENGLAND - Wednesday July 6 - Tuesday 

July 12 1977 


At this meeting there were two representatives from the Pacific, 

Mrs Mata'afa who served on the old TEF Committee and myself. I was 
asked to attend the meeting as an interim committee member of the new 
Programme on Theological Education. To some of us in the Pacific TEF 
is well known, to those who are not familiar with it I have asked 
Mrs Mata'afa to write a short description of it for our general 
information. - 


The one week meeting was quite crowded. There were three different 
meetings scheduled in a week. Members of the meeting were both the 
TEF and the proposed PTE members.- It was a combined one because of 
the need to understand the transitional changes that were happening. 


The TEF met the first two days and ended its functions and gave 
birth to the new PTE. The next .two days took the consultation of the 
two committees to clarify trends for the new PTE. The last two days 
were entirely for the new PTE.to discuss arid prepare papers for 
presentation to the Central Coiranittee, .of the World Council of 
Churches which was to meet later on in the month in Geneva. 


As some of us know that the TEF was mainly planned and executed to 
help upgrade Theological Education in the developing countries now 
the new Programme on Theological Education is to cover all the six 
continents of the world. Special interest remains to see and to 
carry out the work in the developing countries. PTE learns a great 
deal from TEF and now will seek to continue to emphasise on the 
creativity and quality and relevancy of Theological Education. 

In its final submission to the Central Committee this is the report 
that was adopted on Saturday 6 August 1977. The whole report will be 
shared here as it is of vital importance that we understand what- the 
thrust from the World Council of Churches is and where do we come in 
the picture. Where are we in the Pacific in terms of our own 
Theological Education understanding and programme. 


WCC PROGRAMME ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


1. FOCUS: MINISTERIAL FORMATION 

a) For the renewal of Theological Education the Commission proposes 
a programme which focuses attention on ministerial formation . 

b) We believe that ministry belongs to the whole people of God but 
intend the PTE focus to be the formation of those ministers, lay or 
ordained, who help to equip the people of God for their mission and 
witness. 

In defining the PTE focus as ministerial formation , we are aware that 

there are three inter-related arena encompassed by Theological Educa¬ 
tion all equally germane to our concern: 

1) growth in the knowledge of Christian faith and in the ability 
to express it in languages and stances which are meaningful and 
responsible to the human condition in a concrete historical 
setting; 
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) the training of practitioners of Christian ministry for 

contemporary life situations, in regard to their intellectual 
resourcefulness awareness of and sensitivity to real human 
problems, the assimilation of appropriate skills, enrichment 
in exemplary spirituality, and commitment to congregations and 
people; v 

3) the heightening of the theological awareness of Christian 

congregations for mature discipleship and effective witness in 
their place and circumstances; 

c) The Commission proposes to relate to those, institutions, experi¬ 
ments, pioneering individuals and church bodies which are engaged in 
and concerned with the task of "enabling the enablers". This includes 
also programmes which may not yet have received official recognition. 

2, PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 

The Commission proposes certain principles of operation which will 
include; 

a ) A six continent approach w hich recognizes that each area of the 
world is both a contributor and a receiver in this common task. 

b) A policy in flexible regionalization which seeks partnership with 
the region and cultural authenticity. The partners implied in region¬ 
alization could be functionally art?!r.ulated in 'regional bodies' 
constituted of representatives of various concerns germane to 
Theological Education in that particular region. 

c) The search for fresh and genuine catholicity which frees 
Theological Education from; 

confessional isolationism 
~ class, race, gender, and age domination 

- cultural imprisonment 

- a one-sided approach to the dialectics 

of the secular and the sacred the traditional 

and the contemporary, the universal and the particular 

and which leads towards ecumenical maturity expressed through meaningful 
relationships with local congregations arid people. 

2 . PROGRAMMES AND RELATIONS 

The PTE will relate to centres of ministerial formation through the 
following programmes; 

a) Promoting consultations within and among regions to; 

- discuss the realities, problems and potentialities of TE 
in the region; 

- test, in light of these, PTE's evolving principles and 
programmes; 

- explore patterns of 'regionalization' and partnership; 

- devise possible programmes for common action; 

- initiate some sort of cross-regional interaction.. 

b) Co-operating where appropriate with other WCC programmes, especially 
those engaged in education; 
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c) Responding to requests for support , financial and otherwis 
(funds to be raised according to the policies of the WCC, will be 
used mainly in countries of the Third World) in the following 
suggested areas of need: 

1. centres of theological creativity, where original, seminal and 
contextual reflection and writing are likely to happen: 

2. associations and regional bodies on Theological Education 

3. the continuing search for new patterns of theological learning 
and ministerial formation suitable to the cultural, social 
economic milieu; 

4. the training of national teaching personnel; 

5. intra and inter-regional exchange of students and teachers. 

d) Encouraging and sharing in evaluation of TE programmes, (PTE 
Committee recommends that a survey on Theological Education^ 
Orthodoxy be conducted in collaboration with Orthodox Theological 

Educators); 

e) Publications ; 

f) Documentation and information about programmes and resource 
persons; 

ft) Facilitating the exchange of teachers and students; 

h) Encouraging its own staff not only to facilitate the above but 

also to act as consultants and enablers . 

4. EXPLORATION AND DESIC-N 

a) The Commission'proposes an initial period of exploration and 

design during which it will test the focus, principles of operation 
and programmes and relations as outlined above. The ° f C 

findings will provide the basis for new proposals for the ongoing 

t iers of the -PTE . * 

b) At its meeting (July 1978 in Europe), the Commission will: 

1* evaluate the work of the PTE and plan its next stages.> 

2. include a consultation relevant to Theological Education in the 
European context; 

3, prepare a report to the Central Committee in the form of a 
communication to the Churches about Theological Education. 

c) The PTE sees itself as one force for renewing Theological 
Education. Undergirding of this programme will necessitate 
ecumenical sharing of resources, financial and otherwise, and mutual 
education of all concerned for this vital dimension of Christian 

witness. 

PERSONAL REFLECTION 

My one week experience at the meeting encouraged me to reflect more 
on the Pacific situation. Here are some of the thoughts that came 
to mind and would like to share and discuss further with groups and 
individuals who are interested. 
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1. There is need for theological reflection and research in the 
region to sharpen basis of our action in developing what emphasis to 
be carried out. Congregation and community members are the best 
resources. 

2. Alternate ways of Theological Education needs to be encouraged. 
This requires close collaboration between Theological lecturers and 
Christian education personnel. 

3. Theological Education for women needs to be taken seriously, both 
professionally and as lay mothers. 

4. The Pacific is too far behind in writing its theology. What we 
need are simple theological writings that can speak to the majority. 
This is to be based on theological reflection e.g. Theology of strikes, 
theology of fishing, theology of house building, theology of craft 
making etc. Collecting of these'simple writings would give help to 
writing textual book for theological study in the Pacific. Encourage¬ 
ment be given for local language writings and publication. 

5. The communal life of the Pacific is a natural basis on which 
relevant Theological Education can take place. Could our theological 
schools be adapted back to the Pacific Community Life? 

6. Academic excellence on Theological Education only to be pursued 
x needed. This requires long-range planning for each island and the 
region as a whole. 

7. Visit and exchange of staff within the Pacific and other regions 
e.g. Africa and the Caribbean would be advantageous. 

o. Church leaders are to honestly discuss their ecumenical Theological 
Education participation for the Pacific "Confessing Community" and. 
best use of resources. 

9. High priority he given to choosing expatriates who serve in 
theological schools to those who have served in a developing country. 

C ONCLUSION ; 

I was very thankful for this opportunity to get more acquainted with 
WCC Programme on Theological Education. Further, to be exposed to 
what is happening in other parts of the world through reports and 
especially with personnel from those countries that were represented. 

To have the opportunity to share with Mrs Mata'afa the previous 
Chairperson of PCC. 

Now the findings and ideas are back to us. As we take our place 
in the "Confessing Community" of Christ's people, I request and 
pray that we will study this paper and respond to it in the light of 
our individual situation and as a region. We shall share further at 
the January Theological Consultation. 


(Mrs) Lorine Tevi 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


15/8/77 
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SOUTH PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS - ACCREDITATION 


1. AIMS 

1. Accreditation is one of the instruments for encouraging quality 
Theological Education. It' should help Pacific schools to achieve, 
maintain, and improve quality Theological Education. 

2. The primary question in regard to the quality of Theological 
Education offered in a programme is this: Is the programme 
training a ministry equipped to meet the needs of the Church 
and community situation? 

3. Ultimately it is the task of the Churches to determine the needs 
of ministry, and devise means to equip the Church to meet those 
needs. Churches determine the functions of Theological Colleges 
and other educational programmes within the total strategy of 
preparing the whole people of God for ministry. At the same 
time it is recognized that within the Church, Theological 
Colleges must have freedom to develop and implement educational 
programmes which meet the needs of the Church. 

4. The accreditation process begins with the recognition that its 
task is a service to the Churches , and must .respect the aims of 
the educational programmes it is asked to examine. 

5. However, most forms of Theological Education share some basic 
aims, which, though not easy to assess, or even to formulate 
precisely, constitute the heart of preparation for the continuing 
tasks of the Christian community. It is to be assumed that 
these aims inform the Churches educational programmes, and find 
expression in them. 

6. Again, the educational task presupposes certain basic tools or 
components without which it cannot be effectively carried out. 

7. The standards which follow are an attempt to set out these basic 
aims and essential components. Clearly, if the accreditation 
procedure is to resoect the specific aims and functions of t e 
programme it is asked to assess, these standards must be applied 
flexibly with sensitivity to the specific aims of the programme. 

II, STANDARDS 

a) Diploma Type Programmes (A diploma should signify fitness for 
ministry in a particular situation). 

1. Faculty: A teaching staff of at least three full-time 

instructors, or the equivalent, depending on the needs of the 
programme, having a contract or tenure of not less than three 
years, shall have the qualifications needed to teach in their 
field of fields of study, and the ability to teach effectively. 

At least one of the instructors should have a university or 
theological degree. There should be no more than 15 students 
for each teacher. The teaching body should be representative 
of the region. There should be some provision for faculty 
development, including continuing field experience, opportunities 
for research, and encouragement to create new knowledge. 

2. Entrance level of students: The admission level shall be 
determined by the school. The student should show some 
evidence of personal maturity.. The minimum age of admission 
should normally be 18. 
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3. Length of Course; The course of study should be at least three 
years. 

4. Course of Study: The course of study should be designed 

(a) to eauio the student to relate the resources of the 
Christian tradition (Bible, history, theology, ethics) to 
contemporary local, regional and global issues: 

(b) to involve the student in the Christian community and its 

way of life', and reauire him to reflect upon its significance: 

(1) for understanding the life of the community and his role within 
it (as a member of a team) 

(2) for understanding his own life in God (in this, genuine faith, 
commitment to Christ, and a sense of identity and vacation are 
to be looked for as marks of genuine growth into Christ) 

(3) for understanding the mission of the community in the world. 

(c) to involve the student in the larger community, provide 
resources for understanding his own people, culture an 
region, and offer opportunities for service within it. 

This would involve some study of the contemporary history 
of the territory and the local Church, and of the economic, 
political, and other forces shaping that community, against 
the background of the Pacific region and Pacific Churches. 

(d) to encourage in every way the growth of the whole 
(thinking, feeling, acting) person. 

(1) developing basic skills, such as reading, effective expression, 
and capacity for independent, critical, and imaginative think ng 

(2) evoking personal qualities, e.g. responsibility, sensitivity to 
people, ability to listen,.capacity to communicate, capacity to 
make decisions 

(e) to develop skills of immediate use in the Christian 
community, e.g. skills in education and counselling 

5. Library; The library should be adequate for the needs of staff 
and students. Three percent of the total budget, or not less 
than $300, should be spent on new acquisitions annually. The 
school develop a policy for the acquisition of fresh and useful 
materials (not only books) and for the creative use of these. 
materials within the programme. These figures should be reviewed 
annually. 

6. Governing Board; The school shall be under a small council or 
committee, representative of the whole Church, which shall be 
responsible to the Church for oversight of the affairs of the 
school. 

7. Methods of Evaluation : Appropriate methods should be used to 
regularly evaluate a student’s personal maturity, spiritual 
growth, and acquisition of skills and understanding. 

8. Methods of Educations The school should attempt to deal 
creatively with the educational process, developing and adapting 
methods suitable to its programme. These might include utilizing. 

(a) persons with special experience, understanding, or expertise, 
such as educationists, doctors, agricultural officers, 
government officials, politicans, economists, social workers, 
etc. 
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(b) programmes in neighbouring institutions 

(c) institutes, study groups, and panels established by the 
larger community. 

b) Degree Type Programmes 

1. Course of study 5 A degree programme should perform several 
functions. Like the diploma programme, it trains people for 
ministry. It also shares with the diploma programme some of the 
basic aims of Theological Education; relating the resources of 
the Christian tradition to contemporary issues, involving the 
student in the Christian community and the larger community are 
requiring him to reflect upon his involvement, encouraging 
personal growth, and developing useful skills. In these areas 
the degree programme differs from the diploma programme only in 
aiming at greater depth of understanding and increasing growth 
and competence, building upon the work done in the diploma 
programme. 

However, the degree programme differs from the diploma programme 
in offering opportunities for specialization, in requiring 
research of a more demanding nature than is possible in a 
diploma programme, and in involving the student with the peoples 
and cultures of his region, together with the wider Church and 
world. ‘ ' 

‘ J . * • ' \\ * s * * r # " * 

To serve these functions' the degree programme must 

(a) be strategically located to offer access to 

(1) major centres Of learning 

(2) a variety of institutions 

(3) a variety of social situations, urban and rural, being 
shaped by the social, political, and economic forces 
at work throughout the Pacific 

(4) a variety of other educational resources 

(b) be ecumenical and regional in enrolment 

(c) develop an ecumenical staff with greater specialization than 
in a diploma school 

(d) provide adequate materials for demanding research in various 
fields 

2. Faculty: A teaching staff of at least five full-time instructors, 
having a contract or tenure of not less than three years, shall 
have the qualifications needed to teach in their field or fields 
of study, including ability to teach effectively, academic 
training or research above the degree level, and wider experience. 
There should be no more than ten students for each teacher. The 
teaching body should be ecumenically and culturally representative 
of the region. There should be some provision for faculty develop 
raent, including continuing field experience, opportunities for 
research, and encouragement. (See 1 c above ). 

3. Entrance level of student: University Entrance standard, or 
possession of a diploma from a recognized institution, or two 

years of quality diploma work, plus evidence of maturity and 
personal fitness. Provisional enrolment at the discretions of 
the teaching body may be granted to a candidate who 'gives 
evidence of capacity to undertake degree work. 
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4. Length of course: Normally three years. 

5. Library: The Library should be adequate for the needs of 
teaching, general study, and specialized (see 1 d above). The 
school should develop a policy for the acquisition of fresh and 
useful materials (not only books), and the creative use of these 
materials within the programme. The school should provide for 

an annual accession equal in value to at least two hun re o ars 
per full-time faculty member. This figure should be reviewed 

annually. 

6. Governing Board: As for diploma. 

7. Methods of Evaluation: As for diploma. 

8 . Methods of Education: As for diploma. 

c) Certificate Type Programmes 

staff 

1. Faculty: A teaching/of at least two full-time instructors having 
a contract or tenure of not less than three years shall have the 
ciualifications and ability to teach effectively. At least one of 
the instructors should have a university or a theological degree. 
There should be no more than fifteen students for each teacher. 
The teaching body should be representative of the region. There 
should also be provision for faculty development. 

2. Entrance level of students: The admission level shall be deter- 
mined by the school. 

3. Length of course? The course of study should be at least two 
years. 

4. Course of study: The course of study should be designed to fit 
the needs of the local situation, keeping in mind the goals o 
Theological Education. (See above Diploma Type Programme, Course 
of Study). 

5. Library: The Library should be adequate for the needs of staff 
and students. The school should develop a policy for the regular 
acquisition of fresh and useful materials. 

6 . Governing Board : A.s for diploma. 

7. Methods of Evaluation: As for diploma. 

8 . Methods of Education: As for diploma. 


Ill, PROCEDURE FOR ACCREDITATION 

a) A questionnaire will be sent to each school that applies for 
accreditation. 

b) The questionnaire will ask for information in the areas with 
which these standards deal, aims, faculty, students, course 

of study, communal life, field work, library, governing board, 
methods of evaluation, methods of education, and use of resources. 

c) Additional materials which schools should provide include 
copies of their constitution and regulations, curriculum or 
study plan, timetable and calendar, annual budget, and a simple 
map or photo of the campus. 
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d) A representative satnnle of work done by students and assessed by 
staff must also be provided. Normally this would consist of a 
representative number (about 10%) of all final examinations 
administered in one examination period, includings at least 
three papers in each subject, representing good, average, and 
bad work; a copy of the questions and examination instructions; 
and an explanation of the system of marking, e.g. 85 % --A, excellent; 
75 ^- 85 % - B, goodj etc. However, where the matter examined does 

not lend itself written assessment, as in some practical areas, 
a description of the aim of the instruction .and method of assessment 
would be appropriate. 

e) The school should arrange with the accreditation committee for a 
visitation to be carried out the same time that the written 
application is submitted. 

f) On the basis of the written submissions, and the accreditation 
visitation, the accreditation committee will submit a recommendation 
to the executive to accredit the school or not. 

«. - ./ , ... . 

g) Either the executive or the General Assembly xd.ll take final action 
on the recommendation of the accreditation committee. 

h) If it is impossible to arrange for a visitation at the time the 
written material is submitted, the accreditation committee may make 
a provisional recommendation to the executive on the basis of the 
written materials. A final recommendation would then be followed 
when the visitation has been carried out, which must be within two 
years of the accreditation committee f s. provisional recommendation. 


IV. MAINTENANCE OF ACCREDITATION 

a) Every three years the school will notify the accreditation committee 
of any changes in the areas listed in III above. 

■' ’■ ; • W? M ) # r; t .... : . • • ' • 

b) Every three years the College will provide a sample of work done 
by students and assessed by staff. 

c) Every five years the school will arrange with the accreditation 
committee for a visitation. 

d) On the basis of the written submissions, and visitation, the 
accreditation committee shall recommend to the executive to 
reaffirm or to cancel the school’s accreditation. 


V. VISITATION - 

a) Visitation is an essential part of the accreditation process. 

b) Without a visitation report, the committee may recommend only 
provisional accreditation. 

c) It is desirable that the visitation be carried out at the same 
time that written materials are submitted. 

d) Normally the visitation should be conducted by two people who 

are mutually acceptable to the committee and the school to be 
visited. ’ ' * ' •. • - .* , 

■ • •• ; b » . w h ■' 

However, visitations can be carried out by one person, if this 
is acceptable to the committee and the school concerned. 
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e) The aim of these visitations is to share in the life and work of 
the school over a period of time in order to assess its effective 
ness in training a ministry equipped to meet the needs of a 
particular Church and community. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to 

* see the aims of the institution in context; 

& judge the capacity of teachers and the effectiveness of the 
educational process as a whole; 

* form an impression of the qualifications of the students for 

this particular programme; 

* see how the course of study relates the resources of the 

Christian tradition to continuing regional and global issues; 

* involves students in the Christian . community and its way of 

life, and requires him to reflect on its significance; 

* involves students in the larger community, providing resources 

for understanding it and opportunities for service within it; 

* encourages the growth of the whole person and develops skills 

of immediate use in the Christian community; 

* meets with the governing board to review policies and plans for 

development; 

* and meets with the staff regarding methods of assessment, 

methods of education, and use of resources. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS ACCREDITATION COMMITTEE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your questionnaire should be sent to the Administrative Secretary of 
the Accreditation Committee , Box .388, Suva, Fiji. 

I. aims OF THE COLLEGE - Briefly describe your programme as a whole, 
noting how the different parts contribute to the achievement of 
aims. 

II. STAFF , . . 

a) Full-time Instructors; 

name, date and place of birth, educational background, 

experience, other qualifications. > 

date of appointment to teaching staff, length of contract, 

subjects taught, total teaching hours per week, 

duties and responsibilities in College besides teaching, 

duties and responsibilities., outside of College, 

total hours per week devoted to non-teaching duties. 

b) Part-time Instructors; 

c) General; 

1 . 'Tiat are your plans for faculty development? 

2. Are any of the staff leaving/Do you plan to hire any 

new staff? 

3. Are you providing opportunities for further training of 

staff, for continuing field experience, for research? 

III. COURSE OF STUDY 

a) Academic 
Length 

Language used as medium of instruction 

Please provide a curriculum of course-nf-study plan, listing 
the courses students take each year, number of hours spent 
in each course. This should include field work and field 
trip requirements. 

What methods of instruction do you use - lecture, tutorial, 
discussion group, other? 

Are you using 'outside' resources in your programme, e.g. 
government training programmes, guest lecturers from outside 

the community, etc.? 0 

How much time do students spend each week in the classroom. 

in scheduled study? 

b) Other Dimensions 

Describe the worship and devotional life of the College. 

How is the College related to the larger community in which 
it is set — service projects, worship services, chaplaincy 
services etc? 

How much time do students spend each week on garden work, 
in planned recreation? How much free time do they have 
each week? 
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IV, LIBRARY 

How many books do you have? How many periodicals? Other 
materials? Are these materials arranged in some order, e-g. 
classified by some library classification system? 

What is your annual library budget? 

What languages are represented in the library? 

How much is your library used? Do you require students to use 
library materials? 

Do you buy books and give them to students, or are students 
encouraged to buy their own books? 

V, GOVERNING BODY 

Who is the responsible governing authority of the College - 
the Bishop? the education committee of the Church? the College 
Council? the principal? 

Who are the members of the governing body? Are they elected 
or appointed? 

Please provide a copy of the College Constitution, and regulations. 

VI. METHODS OF EVALUATION 

What methods of evaluation do you use, written examinations, oral 
examinations, or some other method? 

Do you regularly evaluate each student's personal maturity, 
spiritual growth, and his broad acquisition of skills and under¬ 
standing? 

VII. FINANCE 

Please provide a copy of the Annual Budget, 

Who provides financial support for the College? 

What proportion of College support comes from outside, and what 
proportion comes from local sources? 

VIIIo TIMETABLE AND CALENDAR 

Please provide copies of these . 

IX. BUILDING AND GROUNDS 

Please provide a simple map or photo of your College, showing 
the Campus, and indicating the location of building and houses. 

Are the buildings and grounds adequate? Do you plan any improve¬ 
ments? 

X. ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Together with this questionnaire, please provide 

1. a copy of your Constitution and governing regulations, as 
requested above; 

2 * a copy of your curriculum or study plan; 

3. a copy of your Timetable and Calendar; 

4. a simple map of your Campus; 

5. a copy of your Annual Budget 

6 . a representative sample of work done by students and assessed 
by staff. Normally this would consist of a representative 
number (about 10%) of all final examinations administered in 
one examination period including at least 3 papers in a copy 
of the questions and examination instructions; an explanation 
of the system of marking, e.g. 85%-A, excellent, 75-85%-B, 
good, etc. 
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XII. VISITATION 

Schools are reminded that a visitation is an essential part of 
the accreditation process. Your College should arrange 5 

accreditation committee for a visitation to be conducted at about 
the same time as you submit your written materials. 

If you would like, the accreditation committee to assist you in 
any way, please do not hesitate to call upon us at any time.. 


Administrative Secretary 
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RENEWAL OF ACCREDITATION 

I. AIMS 

•• ' ; : - ‘ * - ' St. 

Have you, in the last two years, carried out any reassessment of the 
aims of the College? Are there any changes in perspective you would 
like to share? 

II. STAFF 

List staff changes since accreditation/renewal of accreditation with 
the following details: 

Name, date and place of birth, educational background, experience, 
other qualifications. 

Date of appointment to teaching staff, length of contract, 
subjects taught, total teaching hours per week. 

Duties and responsibilities in College besides teaching duties 
and responsibilities outside of College, total hours per week 
devoted to non-teaching duties. 

What arrangements are made for further training of staff? 

III. STUDENTS 

Number of students, sex, average age of entering students. Entrance 
requirements: education, minimum age, other requirements. 

Number of married students. 

Do you think the number of students will increase or decrease over 
the next five years? 

IV. COURSE OF STUDY 

Note any changes in - curriculum 

teaching method 
field programme 
patterns of worship 

relationship with other institutions on 
agencies 

V. LIBRARY 

Accessions since last questionnaire. 

Comment on library use by students and staff. 

VI. GOVERNING BODY 

Note any maj.or changes in the Constitution. 

VII. METHODS OF EVALUATION 
Note any changes. 


VIII. FINANCE 

Please provide a copy of the last financial statement of the College. 

IX. TIMETABLE AND CALENDAR 
Please provide copies of these. 

X. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Please note any changes in buildings or grounds. 
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XI. SAMPLE OF WORK 

Please provide a representative sample of work done by students and 
assessed by staff. Normally this would consist of a representative 
number (about 10%) of all final examinations administered in one 
examination period including at least 3 papers in each subject, 
representing good, average, and bad work, a copy of the quest ons an 
examination instructions; an explanation of the system of marking, 
e.g. 85%~A, excellent; 75-85%-P>, good, etc. 


XII. VISITATION 

This is not normally necessary for renewal of accreditation, though 
each College should be visited every five years. If you would like 
reoresentatives of the Committee to visit, please advise the secretary. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


ACCREDITATION COMMITTEE - 1978 REPORT 


1. Since the last SPATS Assembly, accreditation materials have been 
revised including standards of accreditation, accreditation 
questionnaire, accreditation procedure, and accreditation renewal. 

2. All schools accredited by previous assemblies have been asked to 
renew their accreditation. Materials have been received from 
Malua, Piula, and BPTC (Solomons). Materials are still pending 
from Davuilevu (Fiji) and Chepeneche (New Caledonia). 


3. Invitations to apply for accreditation will be sent to Siatoutai 
(Tonga), Tagintebu (Gilberts), New Hebrides, Moamoa, PTC and PRS. 

4. Financial : The Committee's only expenses have been secretarial. 
However, the Committee will need funds for the coming period, 
especially for visitation. 

5. The Committee will need to be reconstituted. The present convenor 
will be leaving in August, and should be replaced. Also, a new 
representative from the USP will have to be chosen. 


Respectfully, 


J. Leland Mebust, Convenor 
















WHAT KIND OF NETWORK? 

By way of self-introduction, our Network represents the culmination 
of dreams on all sides of the Pacific. Basin, that there might be ways 
for people involved in Theological Education to share more widely in 
their common tasks. There are associations of seminaries in the 
Pacific area with which North America seminaries on the Pacific Coast 
can relate - ATSSEA (Association of Theological Schools in South East 
Asia), NEAATS (North East Asia Association of Theolbgical Schools), 
and ANZATS (Australia and New Zealand Association of Theological 
Schools). There are also SPATS (South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools) and MATS (Melanesian Association of Theological 
Schools). , 


WHAT PROGRAMME APvEAS DOES PETN SUPPORT? 

The Pacific Basic Network is dedicated to furthering exchanges and 
dialogue between theological schools on all sides of the Pacific Basin. 
It adheres to "the critical Asian principle", which means in part 
that programmes developed for Asia must be in response to priorities 
and goals set by Asians themselves, and carried out by them. The 
Liaison Office for the North American Pacific Coast seminaries support 
a number of programmes, some of which seminaries and theological 
associations have been carrying on for some time, and others which 
are new developments. A brief summary of these is: 


1) Faculty exchanges : Through sabbaticals, and special occasions 
for study and research in other parts of the Pacific Basin. 

2) Continuing Theological Education : A wider sharing of information 
here. 

3) Exchange of periodicals and publications: Exchanges which would 
not involve great expense in many cases. If your school has a news¬ 
letter or theological journal which could be shared with others, let 
us know! 

4) In-transit visits to Campuses: - - 


I 

I 


t 
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5) Student exchanges ; Aiding such exchanges throughout the Pacific 
Basins by publicizing opportunities which now exist. 

6 ) Sub-regional conferences : See some current opportunities at left. 
Let the Newsletter know of others! 

7) Concerns for seminary management and finances: A programme for 

a little later down the road, to help seminaries deal with these very 
common problems. 

8 ) Issue-centred common studies : Through common study groups and 
programmes, exploring issues common to Asia and North America. 

9 ) Study tours : Making the most of those opportunities for study 
and for travel. 

10) Seminary visits by network personnel s Helping to build bridges 
of personal rapport. 

11 ) Network Newsletter : Sharing up to date news about the above 
10 areas. There you have our list for now. If you know of news in 
any of the above categories (or in others we haven t mentioned), please 
let the editor of this Newsletter know about them. The Newsletter is 
published three times a year. 
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